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CHAP. L 



T/'. 
HINK not that I relate these things 

Avith exultation cv tranquillity : all mj 
education and the habits of my life 
tended to unfit me for a contest and a 
scene like this. But I w as not governed 
by the soul which usual^ regulates my 
conduct : I had imbibed from the unpa- 
ralleled events which had lately happened, 
VOL. HI. B a spirit 
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a spirit vengeful, unrelenting, and fero- 
cious. 

There was now an interval for flight ; 
throwing my weapons away, I might 
gain the thicket in a moment : I had no 
ammunition, nor would lime be afforded 
me to re-load my piece ; my antagonist 
would render my poniard and my speed 
of no use to me : should h€ miss me as 
I fled, the girl would remain to expiate, 
by her agonies and death, the fate of his 
companions. 

These thoughts passed through my 
mind in a shorter time than is demanded 
to express them ; they yielded to an ex- 
pedient suggested by the sight of the gun 
that had been raised to destroy the girl, 
and which now lay upon the ground, I 

am 
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irtt not large of bone, but am not defi- 
cient in agility and strength: all that 
remained to me of these qualities was 
now exerted; and dropping my own 
piece, I leaped upon tlie bank, and flew 
*o seize my prize% 

Tt was not till I snatched it from the 
ground, that the propriety of regaining 
my former post rushed upon my ai)pre- 
hension. He that was still posted in the 
hove! would mark me through the seams 
t)f the wally and render my destruction 
Bure. I once more ran towards the bank, 
with the intention to throw myself below 
it : all this was performed in an instant ; 
but my vigilant foe was aware of his 
advantage, and fired through an opening 
between the logs : the bullet grazed my 
cheek, and produced a benumbing sen- 
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sation that made me instantly fall to the 
earth. Though bereaved of strength, 
and fraught with the belief that I had 
received a mortal wound, mv caution 
was not remitted ; I loosened not my 
grasp of the gun ; and the posture into 
which I accidentally fell, enabled me to 
keep an eye upon the house, and a hand 
upon the trigger. Perceiving my condi- 
tion, the savage rushed from his covert 
in order to complete his work; but at 
three steps from the threshold he re-' 
ceived my bullet in his breast. The up« 
lifted tomahawk fell from his hand, and 
uttering a loud shriek, he fell upon the 
body of his companion : his cries struck 
upon my heart, and I wished that his 
better fortune liad cast this evil from him 
upon me, 

Tbtts 
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Til US I have told thee a bloody and 
disastrous tale : when thou reflectest on 
the mildness of my habits, my antipathy 
to scenes of violence and bloodshed, my 
unacquaintance with the use of fire« 
arms, and the motives of a soldier, thou 
wilt scarcely allow credit to my story : 
that one rushing into these dangers, un* 
furnished with stratagems or weapons, 
disheartened and enfeebled by hardships^ 
and pain, should subdue four antagonists, 
trained from their infancy to the arti- 
fices and exertions of Indian warfare, 
will seem the vigjon of fancy, rather than 
the lesson of truth* 

I lifted my head from the ground and, 
pondered upon the scene : the magnitude 
of this exploit made me question its 
reality. By attending to my own scn- 

s 3 sations^ 
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nations,. I discovered that I had received 
DO wound, or at least none of whicb 
there was reason to V:omplain : the blood 
ftoweil plentifully from n>y cheek, but 
the injury was superficial. It was other- 
wise with my antagonists : the last that 
had fallen now ceased to groan : their 
huge limbs, inured to combat and a'^r- 
worn, were useless to their own defence^ 
and td the injury of others. 

The destruction that I witnessed waa 
vast. — Three beings, full of energy and 
heroism, endowed with minds strenuous 
and lofty, poured out their lives before 
me : I was the instrument of their de-^ 
struction— this scene of carnage and 
blood was laid by me; to this havoc 
and horror was I led by such rapid foot- 
steps ! 

My 
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My anguUh was mingkd with astonish- 
ment : in spite of the force and uni- 
formity with which my senses were im- 
pressed by external objects^ the transi- 
tion I had undergone was so wild and 
inexplicable— all that I had performed, 
all that I had witnessed since my egresa 
from tlie pit, were so contradictory to 
precedent events^ that I still clung to the 
belief that my thoughts were confused by 
delirium. From these reveries I was at 
length recalled by the groans of the girl^ 
who lay near me on the grounds 

I went to her, and endeavoured to con* 
sole her. 1 found that while lying ia 
the bed she had leceived a blow upon 
tlie side, which was still productive of 
acute pain : she was unable to rise or to 
walk, and it was plain that onc^ or more 

B 4 of 
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of her ribs had been fractured by the 
blow. 

I knew not what means to devise for 
our mutual relief: it wzs possible that 
the nearest dwelling was many leagues 
distant : I knew not in what direction to 
go in order to find it, and my strength 
Avrould not suffice to carry my wounded 
companion thither in my arms: there 
was no expedient but to remain in this 
field of blood till the morning. 

I had scarcely formed this resolution 
before the report of a musket was heard 
at a small distance : at the same moment 
I distinctly. hear4 the whistling of a 
byllet near me. I now remembered that 
of the five Indians whom I saw in the 
cavern, I was acquainted with the des- 
tiny 
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tiny only of four : the fifth might be still 
alive, and Fortune might reserve for him 
the task of avenging his companions: 
his steps might now be tending hither ia 
search of them* 

The musket belonging to him who 
was shot upon the threshold, was still 
charged : it was discreet to make all the 
provision in my power against danger : I 
possessed myself of his gun, and seating 
myself on the ground, looked carefully 
on all sides, to descry the approach of 
the enemy — I listened^ with breathless 
eagerness* 

Presentty voices were heard; they as- 
cended from that part of the thicket 
from which, my view was intercepted by 
the cottage : these voices had soniethii^g 

b5 ia 
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One stopped, and bespeaking the atten^ 
tion of his followers, called ta know who 
was there. I answered that I was a 
friend, who entreated their assistance. 
I shall not paint their astonishment when^ 
on coming nearer, they beheld me sur- 
founded by the arms and dead bodies of 
my enemies. 

I sat upon the ground, supporting my 
iead with my left hand, and resting oa 
my knee the stock of a heavy musket: 
Biy countenance was wan and haggard^ 
xny neck and bosom were died in bloody 
and my limbs, almost stripped by the 
brambles of their slender covering, were 
lacerated by a thousand wounds. Three 
savages, two of whom were steeped in 
gore, lay at a small distance^ with the 
traces of recent Life oa their visages. 

B 6- Hard 
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Hard by was the girl, venting her an- 
guish in the deepest groans, and entreat* 
ing relief from the new comers. 

One of the company, on approaching 
the girl, betrayed the utmost perturba- 
tion. 

*' Good God!'' he cried, " is this a 
dream ?— Can it be you ? — Speak !" 

** Ah, ymy father! my father!'^ an- 
swered ahe, '* it is I indeed I*' 

The company, attracted by this dia- 
logue, crowded round the girl, whom 
her father, clasping in his arms, lifted 
from the ground, and pressed in a 
transfjort of joy to his breast. This de- 
light M as succeeded by solicitude respect- 
ing 
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ing her condition. She could only an- 
swer his enquiries by complaining that 
her side : was bruised to pieces : * * How 
came you here ? Who hurt you ? Where 
did the Indians carry you ?'' were ques- 
tions to which she could make no reply 
but by sobs and plaints. 

M)' own calamities were forgotten in 
contemplating the fondness and compass 
sion of the man for hb child : I derived 
new joy from reflecting that I had not 

abandoned her, and that she owed her 
preservation to my efforts. The enquiries 
which the girl was unable to answer^ 
were now put to me : every one interro- 
gated who I was, whence I had come, 
and what had given rise to this bloody 
contest. 



** Vas 
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I was not willing to expatiate on my 
story : tlie spirit which had hitherto- 
sustained me began now to subside; my 
strength ebbed away with my blood j, 
tremors, lassitude, and deadly poid in-* 

Taded me, and I fainted on the g^hiund^ 

■ *' • 

• • • 

Such is the capricious constitutii^ of 
the human mind! While dangers were at 
hand, while my life was to be preserved 
only by zeal and vigilance and ■ cou* 
fage, I was not wanting to myself: had 
Wiy perils continued, or evea mukiplied>i 
BO doabt my energies would have kept 
equal pace with them; but the moment 
that I was encompassed by protectors, 
and placed in security, I grew powerless 
and faint. My weakness was propor- 
tioned to the duration and intensity of 
my previous efforts,, and the s^woon. inta 
*" which. 
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-which 1 no\y sunk was no doubt misi» 
taken by the spectators for deaths 

On rceorering from this swoon my 
sensations were not unlike those which I 
had experienced on awaking in the pit :— 
for a moment a mktiness involved every 
object, and X was able to distinguish no^ 
thing: my sight by rapid degrees was. 
restored, my painful dizziness was ba^ 
Bished, and I surveyed the scene before 
sne with anxiety and wonder. 

I found myself stretched upon the 
ground. I perceived the cottage and the 
neighbouring thicket, illuminated by a 
declining moon« My head rested upoa 
something, which» oa turning to exar 
mine, I found to be one of the slaia 
Indians : the other two remained upou 
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the -earth at a small distance, and in the 
attitudes in which they had fallen : their 
arms, the wounded girl, and the troop 
who were near me when I fainted, were 
gone. 

My head had reposed upon the breast 
of him whom I had shot in this part of 
his body : the blood had ceased to ooze 
from the wound; but my dishevelled 
locks were matted and steeped in that 
gore which had overflowed and choked 
up the orifice. I started from this de- 
testable pillow^ and regained my feet, 

I did not suddenly pccall what had 
lately passed, or comprehend the nature 
of my situation : at length, howeveiJn 
late events were recollected* 

Tliat 
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That I should be abandoned In this 
forlorn state by these nien^ seemed to 

argue a degree of cowardice or cruelty 
of which I should have thought them 
incapable. Presently, hoM'ever, I re* 
fleeted that appearances might have easily 
misled them into a belief of my death :— f 
on this supposition, to have carried nie 
away, or to have stayed beside me> 
would be useless: other enemies might 
be abroad, or their families, now that 
their fears were someAvhat tranquillized, 
might require their presence and protecr 
tion. 

I went into the cottage. The fire still 
burned, and afforded me a genial warmth. 
I sat before it, and began to ruminate oa 
the state to which I was reduced, and 
on the measures I should next pursue. 

Daylight 



v^*'" 
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Daylight could not be very distant: 
should I remain in this hovel till the 
mornfug, or imniedia'tely resume my 
journey ? I was feeble, indeed ; but by 
remaining here, should I not increase my 
feebleness? .The sooner I should gaitt 
some human habitation tte better; 
whereas watchfulness and hunger would 
render me at each minute less able to 
proceed than on the former- 

This spot might be visited on the next 
day; but thb was involved in uncec-^ 
tainty i the visitants, should any come^. 
would come merely to examine and bury 
the dead, and bring with them neither 
the. iclothing nor the food which my 
necessities demanded. The Boad was suf- 
ficiently discernible, and would una-^ 
voidably conduct me ta some dwelling;- 

I determined;^ 
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I determined, therefore, to set out with- 
mit delay. Even m this state I was not 
unmindful that my safety might require 
the precaution of being armed : besides^ 
the fusee which had been given me by 
Sarsefield, and which I had so unexpect* 
cdly recovered, had lost none of its value 
in- my eyes : I hoped that it had escaped 
the search of the troop who had been 
here, and still lay* below the bank ia 
the spot where I had dropped it. 

In this hope I M^as not deceived — it 
was found : I possessed myself of the 
powder and shot belonging to one of the 
savages, and loaded it. Thus equipped 
for defence, I regained the road, and 
proceeded with alacrity on my way. For 

the wound in my cheek Nature had 
provided a styptic ; but the soreness was^ 

extreme,, 
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extreme, ami I thotight of no remcdjr' 
but Mater, with which I might wash 
away the blood f my thirst likewise m-r 
commoded me, and I looked with eager- 
ness for the traces of a spring. In a 
soil like that of the wilderness around 
me, nothing was less to be expected than 
to light upon water. In this respect, 
however, my destiny was propitious: I 
quickly perceived water in the ruts :— it 
trickled hither from the thicket on one 
side, and pursuing it among the bushes, 
1 reached the bubbling source: though 
scanfy and brackish, it afforded me ua* 
speakable refreshment. 

Thou wilt think perhaps tbat my perib 
were now at an end — that the blood I had 
already shed was sutKcient for my safety : 
I fervently hoped that.no new exigence 

would 
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would occur, compelling me to use the 
arms that I bore in my own defence ; I 
formed a sort of resolwtion to sliun the 
contest with a new enemy, ahnost at the 
expence of my own life; I was satiated 
and gorged with slaughter, and thought 
upon a new act of destruction with ab- 
borrence and loatliin^* 

But thougli I dreaded to encounter a 
new enemy, I was sensible that an enemy 
might possibly be at hand. I had moved 
forwafd witb caution, and my sight and 
hearing were attentive to the slightest 
tokens. Other troops, besides that which 
I encountered, might be hovering near, 
and of that troop I remembered that one 
at least had survived. 

The gratification which the spring had 

afforded 



afFordecl me was so great, that I was in tto 
liaste to depart. I lay upon a rock, 
which chanced to be shaded by a treo 
behind nie: from this post I could over- 
look the road t6 some distance, and at 
the same time be shaded from the observa^- 
lion of others. 

My eye was now caught by movements 
which appeared like those of a beast : i*i 
different circumstances I should hava 
instantly supposed it to be a wolf, of 
panther, or bear; now my suspicions 
were alive on a different account, and 
my startled fancy figured to itself nothing 
but a human adversary* 

A thicket was on either side of the 

road : that opposite to my station wais 

discontinued at a ^mall di&tance by the 

6 cultivated 
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cultivated field; the road continued along 
this field, bounded by the thicket oa 
the one side, and the open space on the 
other : to this space the being, who was . 
now descried, was cautiously approaching* 

He moved upoo all fours, and pre« 
sently came near enough to be distin- 
guished. His dbfigured limbs, pendants 
from his cars and nose, and his shora 
locks, were indubitable indications of a 
.savages occasionally he reared himself 
•above the bushes, a&d scanned with 
suspicious vigilaace the cottage and the 
-space surrounding it ; then he stooped, 
and crept along as before. 

I was at no loss to interpret these ap« 
pearances — this was my surviving enemy: 
be was unacquainted with the fate of his 
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associates, and was now ajpproaching the 
theatrt of carnage, to ascertain their 
fete. 

Once more was the advantage afforded 
me : from this spot might unerring aim 
be taken, and the last of this hostile 
troop be made to share the fate of the 
rest:-^should I fir^, or suffer him to pass 
in safety ? 

My abhorrence of bloodshed was not 
abated ; but I had not foreseen this oc- 
currence. My success hitherto had seemed 
to depend upon a combination of fort u** 
nate incidents, which could not be ex- 
pected again to take place; but now was 
I invested with the same power : the 
mark was near — nothing obstructed or 

« 

delayed ; 
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delayed ; I incurred no danger, and the 
event was certain. 

Why should he be suffered to live ? He 

■ •» 

came hither to murder and despoil my 
friends ; this work he has no doubt per- 
formed : nay, has he not borne his part 
in the destruction of my uncle and my 
sisters? He will live only to pursue the 
same sanguinary trade, to ^ drink the 
blood and exult in the laments of his 
tinhappy foes, and of my own brethren. 
Fate has reserved him for a bloody and 
violent death ; for how long a time 
soever it may be deferred, it is thus that 
his career will inevitably terminate. 

Should be be spared, he will still roam 
in the wilderness, and I may again be 
=feted to encounter him : then our mutual 

VOL. II r. c tBituatioQ 
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situation may be widely different, and 
the advantage I now possess may be 
^is. 

While hastily revolving these thoughts^ 
I was thoroughly aware that one event 
might take place which would render all 
deliberation useless. Should he spy me 
where I lay, my fluctuations must end— 
my safety would indispensibly require 
me to shoot. This persuasion made me 
keep a steadfast eye upon his motions, 
and be prepared to anticipate his assault. 

It now most seasonably occurred to 
me that one essential duty remained to be 
performed : one operation, without which 
fire-arms are useless, had been unac- 
countably omitted—my piece was un- 
cocked. I did not reflect that in 

moving 
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moving the spring a sound would neces- 
sarily be produced sufficient to alarm 
him ; but I knew that the chances of 
escaping his notice, should I be perfectly 
xnute and still, were extremely slender, 
and that, in such a case, his movements 
^vould be quicker than the light; it be- 
hoved me, therefore, to repair my . 
omission. 

The sound struck him with alarm : he 
turned and darted at me an enquiring 
glance. I saw that forbearance was no 
longer in my power ; but my heart sunk 
while I complied with what may surely 
be deemed an iudispensible necessity. 
This faltering perhaps it was that made 
me swerve somewhat from the fatal line : 
he was disabled by the wound, but not 
killed. 

c2 ^a^. 
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He lost all power of resistance, and 
was therefore no longer to be -tlreaded : 
he rolled upon the ground, uttering; dold* 
ful shrieks, and throwinor his limlw into 
those contortions which bespeak thafeen- 
est agonies to which il^fated .man is sub- 
ject. Horror and compassp^n and re- 
morse were mingled into one sentiment, 
and took possession of my heart : to shut 
out this spectacle, I withdrew from the 
spot, but I stopped before 1 had moved 
beyond hearing of his cries. 

The impulse that drove me from the 

scene was pusillanimous and cowardly : 

the past, however deplorable, could not 

be recalled ; but could not I afford some 

• ♦ 

relief to this wretch ?*— could not I, at 

« 

least, bring his pangs to a speedy close? 

Thus he might continue, writhing and 

4 calling 
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calling upon death for hours. Why 
should his miseries be uselessly pro- 



longed ? 



There was but one wav to end them : 
to kill him outright was the dictate of 
compassion and of duty. I hastily re«^ 
turned, and once more levelled my piece 
at his h€ad : it was n loathsome obliga- 
tion, and was performed with uncon- 
querable reluctance. Thus to assault and' 
to mangle the body of ^n .enemy already 
prostrate 9,nd powerless, was an act worthy 
of abhorrence; yet it was, in this case, 
prescribed by pity. 

My faltering hand rendered this second 
bullet ineffectual : one expedient, still 
more detestable, remained. Having gone 
thus far, it would liave been inhuman to 

c 3 stop 
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Stop short: his heart might easily be 
pierced by the bayonet, and his struggles 
would cease. 

This task of cruel lenity was at length 
finished. I dropped the weapon, and 
threw myself on the ground, overpow- 
ered by the horrors of this scene. Such 
are the deeds which perverse Nature com- 
pels thousands of rational beings to per- 
form and to witness — such is the spec- 
tacle, endlessly prolonged and diversi- 
fied, which is exhibited in every field of 
battle, of which habit and example, the 
temptations of gain, and the illusions of 
Jionour, will make us, not reluctant or 
indifferent, but zealous and delighted 
actors and beholders ! 

Thus, by a series of events impossible 

to 
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to be computed or foreseen, was the de- 
struction of a band selected from their 
fellows for an arduous enterprise, distin- 
guished by prowess and skill, and equally 
armed against surprise and force, com- 
pleted by the hand of a boy, uninured 
to hostility, unprovided with arms, pre- 
cipitate and timorous! I have noted 
men who seemed born for no end but by 
their achievements to belie experience 
and baffle foresight, and outstrip belief. 
Would to God that I had not deserved 
to be numbered among these ! Bat what 
power. was it that called me from the sleep 
of death just in time to escape the mer- 
ciless knife of this enemy? Had my 
swoon continued till he had reached the 
spot, he would have effectuated my death 
by new wounds, and torn away the skin 
from my brows. Such are the subtile 

c 4 threads 
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threads on which hangs the fate of niair 
and of the universe ! 

While engaged in these reflections, I 
perceived that the moonlight had began 
to fade before that of the sun ; a dusky 
and reddish hue spread itself over the 
east. Cheered by this appearance, I 

once more resumed my feet and the roach 
I left the savage where he lay, but made 
prize of his tomahawk: I had left my own 
in the cavern, and this weapon added 
little to my burden. Prompted by some 
freak of fancy, I stuck his musket in the 
ground, and left it standing upright m 
the middle of the road. 
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A MOVEp forward wit^i 33 .quick a 
pace as my feeble Jiuibs would jpcrmit: I 
did nQt allow niysdf to meditate. Tlxc 
great object of my wishes was ^ dwellijig 
wlvece fopcl and repose plight b? procuxed. 
I looked ear^^eatly fwward, and on eaqh 
side, ,ip search of some tok;en.(>f humani 
residence; but the snotjs pf cukiyation, 
the well-polcy the zcorm-fcnce, and the 
hay-ricjv, .were no where to he seen ; I 
did not even meet with a wild hog, or a 
bewildered cow. The path was narrow, 

c 5 and 
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and on either side was a trackless wilder- 
ness: on the right and left were the wav- 
ing lines of mountainous ridges, which 
had no peculiarity enabling me to as- 
certain whether I had ever before seen 
them. 

At length I noticed that the tracks of 
wheels had disappeared from the path 
that I was treading ; that it became more 
narrow, and exhibited fewer marks of 
being frequented. These appearances 
were discouraging: I now suspected that 
I had taken a wrong direction, and in- 
stead of approaching, was receding from 
the habitation of men. 

It was wisest, however, to proceed: 
the road could not but have some origin, 
as well as end. Some hours passed away 

in 
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iri this uncertainty. The sun rose, and 
by noonday I seemed to be further than 
ever from the end of my toils ; the path 
was more obscure, and the wilderness 
more rugged : thirst more incommoded 
me than hunger, but relief was season- 
ably afforded by the brooks tliat flowed 
across the path. 

Coming to one of these, and having 
slaked my thirst, I sat down upon the 
bank, to reflect on my situation : the- 
circuity of the path had frequently been 
noticed, and I began to suspect that 
though I had travelled long, I had not 
moved far from the spot where I had 
commenced my pilgrimage. 

. Turning my eyes on all sides, I no* 
ticed a sort of pool> formed by the 

c 6 • livulet, 
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rivulet, at a few paces distant from the 
xoad : ia approaching and inspecting it, 
I observed the footsteps of cattie, who 
had retired by a path that seemed much 
beaten ; I likewise noticed a cedar bucket, 
broken and old, lying on the margin. 
These tokens revived mj' drooping spirits, 
and I betook myself to this new track: 
it was intricate; but at length led up a 
steep, the summit of which was of bet- 
ter soil than that of which the flats con- 
:sisted. A clover ^eld and several apple- 
trees, sure attendants of man, were now 
discovered: from this space I entered a 
corn-field ; and at length, to my inex- 
>pressible joy, caught a glimpse of a 
house. 

This dwelling was far different from 
that I had lately left : it was as small and 

as 
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' as low, but its walls consisted of boards ; 
a wiodow of four panes admitted the 
light, and a chimney of brick, well 
biirned, and neatly arranged, peeped 
QVier the roof: as I approached, I heard 
the voice of children and the hum of a 
spinning-wheel. 

I cannot make thee conceive the de- 
liglit which was afforded me by all these 
tokens. J now found jnysjelf indeed 
among beings like myself, and from whom 
bo;^it»ble ent-ertainment might be confi- 
dently e?cpected. I compassed the 
house, and made my appearance at the 
door. 

A good woman, busy at her wheel, 

/with two children playing on the ground 

before her, were tlic objects that noiw 
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presented themselves. The uncouthness 
of my garb, my wild and weather-worn 
appearance, my fusee and tomahawk, 
could not but startle them. The M'oman 
stopped hei' wheel, and gazed as if a 
spectre had sprung into view. 

I was somewhat aware of these con- 
-sequences, and endeavoured to elude 
them, by assuming an air of supplication 
and humility. I told her that I was a 
traveller, who had unfortunately lost his 
way, and had rambled in this wild till 
nearly famished for want: I entreated 
her to give me some food; any thing, 
however scanty or coarse, would be ac- 
ceptable. 

After some pause she desired me, 
though not without some marks of fear, 

to 
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to walk in. She placed before me some 
brown bread and milk : she eyed mfe 
while I eagerly devoured this morsel ; it 
was indeed more delicious than any I 
"had ever tasted. At length she broke 
silence, and expressed her astonishment 
and commisseration at my seemingly for- 
lorn state, adding that perhaps I was 
the man whom the men were looking 
after who had been there some hours 
before. 

My curiosity was romsed by this inti- 
mation. In answer to my interrogations, 
she said that three persons had lately 
stopped, to enquire if her husband had 
not met, within the last three days, a 
person of whom their description seemed 
pretty much to suit my person and dress: 
*^he was tall, slender, wore nothing but 
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jsjL shirt and jtrpwsers, and w^^ wounded 
on the cheek* 

'' What/' I asked, '' did they state 
the aauk or condition of tlie person to 

He liv^jd in Sqlebury. He was ^up- 
^o^d (to hav^ rambled in the mountains^ 
.and rto hav.e lost his way, or to have met 
with some mischance. It was three days 
since he liad disappeared, but had beea 
seen bv 3pme one the last night at 
Deb's hut. 

What and where was Deb's hut? 

It was a hut xxi the Avilclerness, oc- 
cupied by an old Indian woman, known 
among her neighbours by the n^me of 

Old 
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Old Deb ; some people called her Queen 
Mab : her dwelling was eight hng miles 
from this house. 



A thousand questions were precluded, 
and a thousaind doubts solved by this 
information. Quten Mab were sounds 
familiar to my ears ; for they originated 
with myself. 

This woman originally belonged to the 
tribes of Delawares or Lennilennapee : 
all these districts were once comprised 
within the dominions of that nation* 
About thirty years ago, in consequence 
of perpetual encroachments of the Eng- 
lish colonists, they abandoned their an- 
cient seats, and retired to the banks of 
tlic Wabash and Muskingum. 

This 
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This emigration was concerted in a 
general council of the tribe, and obtained 
the concurrence of all but one female : 
her birth, talents, and age gave her 
much consideration and authority among 
her countrymen ; and all her zeal and 
eloquence were exerted to induce them 
to lay aside their scheme : in this, how- 
ever, she could not succeed. Finding 
them refractory, she declared her resolu- 
tion to remain behind, and maintain pos- 
session of the land which her countrymen 
should impiously abandon. 

«> 
The village inhabited by this dan was 

built upon the ground which now con- 
stitutes my uncle's barn-yard and or- 
chard. On the departure of her country- 
men, this female burned the empty wig- 
warns, and retired into the fastnesses of 

Norwalk, 
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Norwalk. She selected a spot suitable 
for an Indian dwelling, and a su.all plan* 
tation of maize, and in which she was 
seldom liable to interruption and intru- 
sion. 

Her only companions were three dogs, 
of the Indian or wolf species: these 
animals diiiered in nothing from their 
kinsmen of the forest, but in their 
attachment and obedience to their mis- 
tress: she governed them with absolute 
sway ; they were her servants and protec- 
tors, and attended her person, or guarded 
her threshold, agreeable to her direc- 
tions : she fed them with corn, and they 
supplied her and themselves with meat, 
by hunting squirrels, racoons, and rab- 
bi ts» 



T^ 
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To the rest of mankind they were 
aliens or enemies. They never left the 
desert but in company with their mis- 
tress ; and when she entered a farm-- 
house,, waited her return at a distance: 
they would suffer none to approach them ; 
but attacked no one who did not impru- 
dently crave their acquaintance, or who 
kept at a respectful distance from their 
wigwam : that sacred asylum they would 
not 6ufi^ to be violated ; and im> stranger 
could enter it but at the imminent lia- 
zard of his life, unless accompanied and 
protected by their daine^ 

The chief employment of this woman, 
V'hen at home, besides plucking tlie weeds 
from among her corn, bruising the grain 
between two stones, and setting her 
snares for rabbits and opossums, was to^ 

talk. 
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talk. Though in solitude, her tongue 
was never at rest but when she was asleep; 
but her conversation was merely addressed 
to her dogs. Her voice was sharp and 
shrill, and her gesticulations were vehe- 
nient and grotesque. A hearer M'^ould 
naturally imagine that she was scolding ; 
but in truth, she was merely giving them 
direction. Having no other object of 
contemplation or subject of discourse, 
she always found in their postures and 
looks occasion for praise, or blame, or 
command. The readiness with which 
they understood, and the docility with 
which they obeyed her movements and 
words, were truly wonderful. 

If a stranger chanced to wander near 
her hut, and overhear her jargon, inces* 
sant as it was and shrill; he might spe^- 

culate 
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culate in vain on th^ reason of these 
sounds : if he waited in expectation of 
hearing some reply, he waited in vain. 
The strain, always voluble and sharp, 
was never intermitted for a moment, and 
would continue for hours at a time. 

She seldom left the hut but to visit 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and de- 
mand from them food and clothing, or 
whatever her necessities required : these 
were exacted as her due ; to have her 
wants supplied was her prerogative, and 
to withhold what she claimed was rebel- 
lion. She conceived that by remaining 
behind her countrymen she succeeded to 
the government, and retained the pos- 
session of all this region. The English 
were aliens and sojourners, who occu- 
pied the land merely by her connivance 

and 
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and permission, and whom she allowed 
to remain on no terms but those of sup- 
plying her wants. 

Being a woman aged and harmless, 
her demands being limited to that of 
which she really stood in need, and 
which her own industry could not pro- 
cure, her pretensions were a subject of 
mirth and good-humour, and her injunc- 
tions obeyed with seeming deference and 
gravity. To me she early became an 
object of curiosity and speculation : I 
delighted to observe her habits and hu- 
mour her prejudices. She frequently 
came to my uncle's house, and I some- 
times visited her; insensibly she seemed 
to contract an affection for me, and 
regarded me with more complacency and 
condescension than any other received. 

She 
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Slie always disdained to speak Eng* 
lisb, and custom had rendered her intel* 
ligible to most in her native language^ 
with regard to a few simple questions. I 
had taken some pains to study her jargon, 
and could make out to discourse with her . 
on the few ideas which she possessed : 
this circumstance, . likewise, wonderfully 
prepossessed her in my favbun 

The name by which she was formerly 
known was Deb ; but her pretension3 to 
royalty, the wildness of her aspect and 
garb, her shrivelled afid diminutive form, 
a constitution that seemed to defy the 
ravages of time and the influence of the 
elements, her age, which some did not 
scruple to affirm exceeded a hundred 
years, her romantic solitude and moun- 
tainous haunts, suggested to my fancy 

the 
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the appellation of Queen Mab. There 
appeared to me some rude analogy be* 
tween^this personage and her whom the 
Poets of old time have delighted to cele- 
brate: thou, perhaps, wilt discover no- 
thing but incongruiticar between them 7 
but, be that as it may, Old Deb and 
Queen Mab soon came into indiscrinu- 
nate and general use. 

She dwelt in Norwalk upwards of 
twenty years. She waa not forgotten by 
lier countrymen, and generally received 
from her brothers and sons an autumnal 
visit; but no solicitations or entreaties 
could prevail on her to return with 
them. Two years ago some suspicion 
or disgust induced her to forsake her 
ancient habitation, and to seek a new 
one. Happily, she found a more convc- 

VOL. \\u Tk nient 
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nlent habitation tvv^enty miles to the west- 
, ward,, and in a spot abundantly steriie 
and rude. 

This dwelling was of logs, and liad 
been erected by a Scottish emigrant, who 
not being rich enough to purchase land, 
and entertaini»g a passion for solituda 
and independence, cleared a field in the 
unappropriated wilderness, and subsisted 
on its produce. After some time he 
disappeared : various conjectures w^ere 
forme<l*as to the cause of his absence; 
none of them were satisfactory ; but that 
which obtained most credit was, that he 
had been murdered by the Indians M'ho, 
about the same period, paid their annual 
visit to the Queen. This <:onjecture ac- 
quired some force by observing that the 
old woman shortly after took possession 

of 
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0f his hat, his implements of tillage, 
and his corn-field. 



She was not molested in her new abode; 
and her life passed in the same quiet 
tenor as before. Her periodical ram- 
bles, her regal claims, her guardian 
wolves, and her uncouth volubility were 
equally remarkable; but her circuits were 
new. Her distance made her visits to 
Solebury more rare, and had prevented 
Hie from ever extending my pedestrian 
excursions to her present abode. 

These recollections were now suddenly 
called up by the information of my 
hostess. The hut where I had sought 
shelter and relief was, it seems, the resi- 
dence of Queen Mab. Some fortunate 
occurrence had called her away during 

D 2 my 
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iny visit : had she and her dogs been at 
home, I should have been set upon by 
these ferocious centinels, and, before 
their dame could have interfered, have 
been, together with my helpless compa- 
nion, mangled or killed : these animals 
never barked, I should have entered 
unaware of my danger, and my fate 
could scarcely have been averted by my 
fusee. 

Her absence at this unseasonable hour 
was mysterious. It was now the time 
of year when her countrymen were ac- 
customed to renew their visit : — was there 
a league between her and the plunderei^il 
whom I had encountered ? 

But who were they by whom my 
. footsteps were so industriously traced ? 

6 Those 
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Those whom I had seen at Deb's hut 
trere strangers to me; but the wound 
upon my face was known only to them. 
To this circumstance was now added my 
place of residence and name. I sup- 
posed them impressed with the belief that 
I was dead^ but this mistake must have 
speedily been rectified: revisiting the 
spot, finding me gone, and obtaining 
some intelligence of my former condition, 
they had instituted a search after me. 

But what tidings were these? I was 
supposed to have been bewildered in the 
mountains, and three days were said to 
have passed since my disappearance: 
twelve hours had scarcely elapsed sinca 
I emerged from the cavern ; had two 
days and a half been consumed in my 
subterranean prison ? 

D 3 These 
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These reflections were quickly sup*- 
planted by others, I now gained a suf- 
ficient acquaintance with the region that 
was spread around me. I was in the 
midst of a vale, included between ridges 
that gradually approached each other^ 
and when joined, were broken up into 
hollows and steeps, and spreading them- 
selves over a circular space, assumed the 
appellation of Korwalk : this vale gra.- 

dually M'idened as it tended to the west- 
ward ; and was in this place ten or twelve 
miles in breadth:. My devious footsteps 
had brought me to the foot of the 
southern barrier : the outer basis of this 
was laved by the river; but, as it tended 
eastward, the mountain and river receded 
from each other, and one of the cultiv^ 
able districts lying between them was 
Solebury, my nditsil township : hither it 

was 
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WUs now my duty to return with the ut- 
raost expedition. 

There were two ways before me : one 

lay along the interior base of the hill, 

over a sterile and trackless space, and 

exposed to the encounter of savages> 

some of whom might possibly be lurking 

here; the other was the well- frequented 

road, on the outside and along the river, 

and which was to be gained by passing 

over this hill. The practicability of the 

passage was to be ascertained by enquU 

"I 
ries made to my hostess : she pointed out ^ ' 

a path that led to the rocky summit and 

down to the river's brink ; the path wa$ 

not easy to be kept in view, or to be 

trodden, but it was undoubtedly to be 

preferred to any other. 

p 4 A route 
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A route somewhat circuitous woukl 
terminate in the river road; thence- 
forward the way to Solebury ^was level 
and direct: but the whole space which I 
had to traverse was not less than thirty 
miles .^ in six hours it would be night, 
and to perform the journey in that time, 
would demand the agile boundings of a 
leopard and the indefatigable sinews of au 
elk. 

My frame was in miserable plight ; my 
strength had been assailed by anguish 
and fear and watchfulness, by toil and 
abstinence and wounds ; still, however, 
some remnant wafc left: would it not 

a 

enable me to reach my home by night-* 
fall? I had delighted from my child- 
hood in feats of agility and persever* 
anc^: in roving through the maize of 

thickets 
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thickets and precipices I had put my 
energies, both moral and physical, fre- 
quently to the test; greater achieve- 
ments than this had been performed; and 
I disdained to be outdone in perspica- 
city by the lynx, in his sure-footed in- 
stinct by the roe, or in patience under 
hardship and contention with fatigue, 
by the Mohawk : I have ever aspired to 
transcend the rest of animals in all that 
is common to the rational and brute, as 
well as in all by which they are distin- 
guished fvom each other* 



D 5 CHAR 
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A LIKEWISE burned with impatience 
to know the condition of my family, to 
dissipate at once their tormenting doubts 
and my own with regard to our mutual 
safety : the evil that I feared had be- 
fallen them was too enormous to allow 
me to repose in suspense, and my rest- 
lessness and omiftous forebodings would 
be more intolerable than any hardship or 
toils to which I could possibly be sub- 
jected during this joitrney, 

Iwa$ 
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I M'as much refreshed and invigorated 
by the food tliat I had taken, and by the 
rest of an hour : with this stock of re- 
cruited force^ I determined to scale the 
hill. After receiving minute directions, 
and returning many thanks for my hos^ 
pitable entertainment^ I set out» 

The path was indeed intricate, and 
deliberate attention was obliged to be 
exerted in order to preserve it : hence 
Biy progress was slower than L M'ished. 
The first impulse was to fix my eye upon 
the summit, and to leap from crag to 
crag till I reached it; but this my expe- 
rience had taught me was impracticable r 
it was only by winding through gullies, 
and coasting precipices and bestriding 
chasms, that I could hope finally to gain 
the top ; and; I was assured that by one 
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way only was it possible to accomplish 
evien this. 

An hour was spent in stiiiggling with 
impediments^ and I seemed to have gain- 
ed no way : hence a doubt was suggested 
whether I had not missed the true road : 
in this doubt I was confirmed by the 
difficulties which now grew up before 
me. The brooks^ the angles, and the 
hoilows which my liostess had described^ 
were not to be seen : instead of thes^ 
deeper dells, more headlong torrents^ 
and wider gaping rifts were incessantly 
encountered. 

To return was as hopeless as to proceed. 
I consoled myself with thinking that the 
survey which my informant had made 
of th^ hiU-side, might prove inaccurate, 

and 
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and that, in spite of her predictions, the 
heights might be reached by other means 
than by those pointed out by hen I will 
not enumerate my toilsome expedients, 
my frequent disappointments, and my 
desperate exertions ; suffice it to say, that 
I gained the upper space not till the sun 
had dipped beneath the horizon. 

My satisfaction at accomplishing thus 
much was not small; and I hied, Avith 
renovated spirits, to the opposite brow: 
this proved to be a steep that could not 
be descended; the river flowed at its 
foot; the opposite bank M'as five hundred 
yards distant, and was equally tower- 
ing and steep as that on which I stood. 
Appearances were adapted to persuade 
you that these rocks had formerly joined; 
but by some mighty effort of Nature 

had 
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kad been sevel-ed, that the stream misht 
find way through the chasm. The chan- 
nel, however, was encumbered with aspe- 
rities, over which the river fretted and 
foamed with thundering impetuosity. 

I pondered for a while on these stu^- 
pendous scenes ; they ravished my atten- 
tion from considerations that related to 
myself: but this interval was short; and- 
I began to measure the descent^ in order 
to ascertain the practicability of treading 
it. My survey terminated in bitter dis- 
appointment. I turned my eye succes- 
sively eastward and westward : Solebury 
lay in the former quart-er, and thither I 
desired to go : I kept along the verge in 
tliis direction, till I reached an impassa- 
ble rift ; beyond this I saw that the steep 
grew lower, but it was impossible to 

proceed 
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proceed furtlier : higher up the descent 
might be practicable, and though more 
distant from Solebury, it was better to 
reach the road even at that distance^ 
thaa never ta reach it*. 

Changing my coui-se, therefore, I ex- 
plored the spaces above. The night was 
rapidly advancing, the gray clouds ga^ 
thered in the south-east, and a* chilling 
blast, the usual attendant of a night in 
October, began to whistle among the 
pigmy cedars- that scantily grew upon 
these heights. My progress would 
quickly be arrested by darkness, and it 
behoved me to provide some place ef 
shelter and repose : no recess, better than 
•a hollow in the rock, presented itself to 
my anxious scrutiny. 

Mean* 
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Meanwhile I would not dismiss the 
hope of reachrng the road, which I saw 
some hundred feet below, winding along 
the edge of the river, before daylight 
should utterly fail : speedily these hopes^ 
derived new vigour from meeting a ledge 
that irregularly declined from the brow 
of the hill ; it was wide enough to allow 
of cautious footing. On a similar stra- 
tum, or ledge, projecting still further 
from the body 6f the hill, and close to 
the surface of the river^ was the road,. 
This stratum ascended from the level of 
the stream, while tliat on which I trod 
rapidly descended : 1 hoped tlaat they 

would speedily be blended, or at least ap^ 
proach so near as to allow me to leap 
from one to the o^hei- without enormou*. 
hazard. ' ^ ' 

This- 
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This fond expectation was frustrated. 
Presently I perceived that the ledge be- 
low began to descend, while that above 
began to tend upward, and was quickly 
terminated by the uppermost surface of 
the clifF. I^re it was needful to pause. 
I looked over the brink, and considered 
whether I might not leap from my pre* 
sent station without endangering my 
'limbs. The road into which I should 
fall was a rocky pavement, far from 
being smooth ; the descent could not be 
less than forty or fifty feet: such an 
attempt was, to the last degree, hazard- 
ous ; but was it not better to risk my life 
by leaping from this eminence, than to 
remain and perish on the top of this in- 
hospitable mountain ? The toils which I 
liad endured in reaching this height 

appeared 
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appeared to my panic-struck fancy fesir 
easy to be borne again than death,- 

I know not but that I should have 
finally resolved to leap^ had not different 
views been suggested by observing that 
the outer edge of the road was, in like 
manner, the brow of a steep which ter* 
' niinated in t lie river. The surface of the 
road was twelve or fifteen feet above the 

level of the stream, which in this spot 
was still and smooth : hence I inferred 
that the water "was not of inconsiderable^ 
depth. To fall upon rocky points was 
indeed dangerous; but to plunge into 
water of sufficient depth, even from a 
height greater than that at which I now 
stood, especially to one to whom habit 
laad renuclered water almost as congenial 
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an element as air, was scarcely attended 
with inconvenience. This expedient was 
easy and safe. Twenty yards from this 
spot the channel was shallow, and to gain 
the road from the stream was no ditTicult 
exploit. 

Some disadvantages, however, attended 
this scheme. The water was smooth, but 
this might arise from some other cause 
than its depth: my gun likewise must be 
left behind me, and that was a loss to 
which I felt invincible repugnance^ to 
let it fall upon the road would put it in 
ray power to 'retrieve the possession, but 
it was likely to be irreparably injured by 
thef^U, ^^ 



!• • 



While musing upon this expedient, and 

weighing injuries with benefits,, the night 

closed 
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closed upon me* I now considered that^ 
should I emerge in safety from the stream, 
I should have many miles to travel before 
I could reach a house : my clothes mean- 
while would be loaded with wet; I 
should be heart-pierced by the icy blast 
that now blew, and my wounds and 
bruises would be chafed into insupport<» 
able pain» 

I reasoned, likewise, on the folly of im- 
patience, and the necessity of repose. Bjf 
thus long continuance in one posture 
my sinews began to stiffen, and my re-^ 
Juctance to make new exertions to in- 
crease : my brows were'heavy, and I felt 
an irresistible propensity to sleep. I con- 
cluded to seek some shelter, and resign 
^nyself, my painful recollections^ and 
my mournful presages to sweet forget- 

fulness : 
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fulness: for this end, I once more as- 
cended to the surface of the cliff; I 
dragged my weary feet forward till I 
found somewhat that promised me the 
^shelter that I sought 

A cluster of cedars appeared, whose 
branches overarched a space that might 
be called a bower: it was a slight cavity, 
whose flooring was ccMnposed of loose 
stones and a few faded leaves blown 
from a distance, and finding a tempo* 
tary lodgment here* On one side was a 
rock, forming a wall rugged and pro- 
* jecting above ; at the bottoiji of the 
rock was a rift, somewhat resembling a 
coffin in shape, and not much larger in 
dimensions: this rift terminated on the 
opposite side of the rock in an opening 
that was too small for the body of a maa 
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to pass : the distance between each en- 
trance was twice the length of a man. 

This bower was open to the south-east, 
v^hence the gale now blew: it therefore 
imperfectly afforded the shelter of which 
I stood in need ; but it was the best that 
t4ie place and the time afforded : to stop 
the smaller entrance of the cavity with a 
atone, and to heap before the other 
branches lopped from the trees with my 
hatchet, might somewhat contribute to 
my comfort. 

• ■ 

This was done; and thrusting myself 
into this recess as far as I was able, I 
prepared for repose. It might have been 
reasonably suspected to be the den of 
rattlesnakes or panthers; but my late 
contention with superior dangers and 

more. 
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xnore formidable enemies, made me reck- 
less of these : still another inconvenience 
remained : in spite of my precautions, 
my motionless posture and slender cover- 
ing exposed me so mucli to the cold that 
•I-could not sleep^ 

The air appeared to have suddenly as- ' 
sumed the temperature of mid-winter: 
in a sliort time my extremities were be- 
numbed, and my limbs shivered and 
ached as if I had been seized by an ague j 
my bed likewise was dank and uneven, 
and the posture I was obliged to assume 
unnatural and painful : it was evident 
that my purpose could not be answered 
by remaining here. 

I therefore crept forth, and began to 
reflect upon the possibility of continuing 

my 
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my journey : motion was the only thing 
that could keep me from freezing, and m^^ 
frame was in that state which allowed me 
to take no repose in the absence of 
warmth, since warmth was indispensi* 
ble. It now occurred to me to ask whe^ 
ther it were not possible to kindle a fire. 

Sticks and leaves were at hand; my 
iiatchet and a pebble would enable me to 
extract a spark ; from this, by suitable 
care and perseverance, I might finally 
procure sufficient fire to give me comfort 
and ease, and even enable me to sleep* 
This boon was delicious, and I felt as if 
I were unable to support a longer de* 
privation of it 

I proceeded to execute this scheme. I 
took the driest leaveS; and endeavoured 

to 
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Iq use them as tinder, but the driest 
leaves Avere moistened hy the de\vs : they 
were only to be fodiKl in the hollows, ia 
some of which were pools of water, and 
others were dank. I was not speedily 
discouraged ; but my repeated attempts 
failed, and I was finally compelled to re- 
linquish this expedients 

-All that now retnained, was to wander 
forth, and keep myself in motion till the 
Hiorning. The night was likely to prove 
tempestuous and long> the gale seemed 
freighted with ice, and acted upon my 
body like the points of a thousand needles. 
There wias no remedy, and I mustered 
my patience to endure it. 

I returned again to the brow of the 
hill : I ranged aloiig it till I reached a 

. VOL. iir, £ ^ ^-^Q,^ 
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place wh^re the descent was perpendicu- 
lar, andt in consequence of affording no 
frustenance to ti-ees or bushes, was nearly 
smooth and bare. There was no road to 
be seen ; and this circumstance, added to 
the sounds which the rippling current pro- 
duced, afforded me some knowledge of 
xny situation. 

The ledge, along which the foad was 
conducted, disappeared near this spot: 
the opposite sides of the chasm through 
Hirhlch flowed the river, approached nearer 
to each other, in the foiTO of jutting 
promontories. I now stood upon the 
verge of that on the northern side : the 
water flowed at the foot, but, for the 
space of ten or twelve feet from the rock, 
was so shallow, as to tpiermit the traveller 

and bis horse to wade through it, and 

^thus 



^us to regain the road which the recede 
ing precipice had allowed to be continued 
on the further side. 

I knew^ the mature and dimensions of 
. this ford; I knew tliat at a few yards 
from tlie reck the channel was of great 
depth. To leap into it in this place, was a 
less tiangerous exploit than at the spot 
where 1 had formerly been tempted to 
ieap { there I was unacquainted with the 
depth, but here I knew it to be consider- 
ate : still there was some ground of he- 
sitation and fear ; my present station 
was loftier, and how deeply I might sink 
into this gulf, how far the fall and the 
concussion would bereave me of my pre* 
sence of mind, I could not determine. 
This hesitation vanished^ and placing my 

£ 2 tomahawk 
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tomahawk and fusee upon the ground, I 
prepared to leap. 

This purpose was suspended in the 

moment of its execution, by a faint 
sound, heard from the quarter whence I • 
had come : it was the warning of men^ 
but had nothing in common with those 
which I had been accustomed to hear: 
it M as not the howling^ of a wolf, or the 
yelling of a panther ; these had often 
been overheard by night, during my last 
year's excursion to the lakes: my fears, 
whispered that this was the vocireration 
of a savage. 

I was unacquainted with the tiumbef 
of the enemies who had adventured into 
this district. Whether those whom I bad 

encountered 
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fncountered at Deb's hut were of that 
band whom I had met with in tlie ca- 
vern, was merely a topic of conjecture : 
there might be a half score of troops, 
equally numerous, spread over the wil- 
derness, and the signal I had just heard 
might betoken the approach of one of 
these: yet by what means they should 
gain the nook, and what prey they ex- 
pected to discover, were not easily con- 
ceivcd^ 

The sounds, somewhat diversified, 
nearer and rising from different quarters, 
were agaiu heard : my doubts and ap- 
prehensions were increased. What expe- 
dient to adopt for my own safety was a 
subject of rapid meditation ; whether 
to remain stretched upon the ground, or 
to rise and go forward. Was it likely the 

£ 3 enemy 
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enemy would coast along. the edge of the 
steep? Would they ramble hither ta 
look upon the ample scene which spread 
on all srdes around the base of this rocky 
pitinacle? In that case, how should I 
conduct myself? My arms were ready 
for use. Could I not elude the necessity 
of shedding more blood r Could I not 
anticipate their assault by casting niyselC 
without delay into the stream^? 

The sense of danger demanded more 
attention to be paid to e^itemal objecti^ 
than to the motives by which my futuce 
conduct should be influenced. My post 
was ou a circular projecture, in some 
degree detached from the body of the 
hill, the brow of which continued in a 
straight line, uninterrupted by this pro- 
jecture, which was somewhat higher than 

the 
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the eontjnued summit of the ridge : this 
line ran a,t the distance of a fe\^ paces 
from my post. Objects moving along 
this line could merely be perceived to 
inove^ in the present obscurity. 

My scrutiny was entirely directed to 
this quarter. Presently the treading of 
many feet m as heard, and several figures 
were discovered, following each other in 
that straight and regular succession 
iu?bich is peculiar to the Indians: they 
kept along the brow of the hill joining 
the promontory.— I distinctly marked 
seven figures in succession » 

My resolution* was formed : should 
tfliy one cast his eye hither, sus ect, or 
discover an enemy, and (rush towards 
Vie^ I determined tq start upon my leet, 

£. 4 £m 
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fire on my foe as he advanced, throw my 
piece on the ground, and then leap into 
the river. 

Happily, they passed unobservant and 
in silence. I remained in the same pos- 
ture for- several minutes : at length, just 

• ■ 

as my alarms began to subside, the hol- 
lows before heard arose, and from, the 
same quarter as before* This convinced 
me that my perils were not at an end. 

This now appeared to be merely the van- 
guard, and would speedily be followed 
by others,, against whom the same, cau^ 
tion was necessary to be taken. 

* 

My eye, anxiously bent the only way 
by which any one courld approach, now 
discerned a figure, which M^as indubitably 
that of a man armed r none other 

appeared 
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appeared in company, but doubtless others 
were near: he approached, stciod itill, 
and appeared to gaze steadfastly at tire 
spot where I lay. 

The optics of a Lennilennapee I knew 
to be far keener than my own*: alos: or 
a couched fawn would never be mistaken 
for a man, nor a man for a couched fawn 
or a log ; not only a human being would 
be instantly detected, but a decision be 
unerringly made whether it were friend 
or foe. That my prostrate body was the 
object on which the attention of this 
vigilant and steadfast gazer was fixed, 
could not be doubted : yet, since he con- 
tinued an inactive gazer, there was 
ground for a possibility to stand upon, 
that I was not recognised; my fate>v 
therefore, was still in suspense. 
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This hiterval was momentary. I marked 
a movement, which my fears instantly 
interpreted to be . duit of levelling a guti 
at my head. This action was sufficiently 
conformable to my prognostics. Sup- 
posing me to be detected^ there was no 
need, for him to change his post; aim 
might too fatally be taken, and his prey 
be secured, from the distance at whiciv 
be xiow stood. 

lliese images glanced upon my thought, 
and put an end to my suspense* A 
single effort placed me on my feet : I 
fired with a precipitation that precluded 
the certainty of hitting my mark, drop^ 
ped my piece upon the ground, and 
leaped from this tremendous height into 
the river : I reached the surface, and 
sunk in a moment to the bottom* 

Plunging 
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Plugging hseadloDg iato the water, tbe 
impetua created by my fall from such « 
height, would be slowly resisted by this 
4eiis<6ir ^l^meot Ha4 f^ depth been 
less, it^ resistance would noit perhaps 
haye hindered rn^ fcom b^ing mortally 
injured against thf rocl^y bottom ; h94 
tb^ depth bieen grjssitpr, t^v^^ e^PJtt^ 
wpuld iK>t have be^n ajilowed me to rf«^ 
gaifli th^ j^wfwe ; l^d I ^^^ <>» »y 
fiide, J shpvld hav^ fcr^en bereaved of 
life or 8eosU)iUty by the ahock which my 
£ran\^ would have received : as it was^. 
jny fate was suspended op a jth^^ad; Ta 
&ave jipst >my presence of mind^ to have 
ferborne to counteract my sinking for aii 
instaut,^ after I had jreac^d the water, 
would have made all exertions to regain- 
ike air fruitless. To so fortunate a ron- 

ja & ^urrenoa 
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currence of events waa- thy friend^ in- 
debted for his safety 1' 

Yet X onty emerged from the gulf to 
encounter new perils: scarcely had" I 
raised my head above^ the surface, and 
inhaled the vital breath, when twenty 
shots were aimed at me from the preci- 
pice above. A shower of bullets fell 
upon the wat«*; some of them did not 
fell further than two inches fpom my 
head. I had not bieen aware of this new 
danger, and aow that it assailed me, con- 
tinued gasping for air, and floundering 
at raadotn : the means of eluding it did 
not readily occur ; my case seemed des- 
peratC; and all cauticm was dismissed. 

This state of discomfiting surprise 

quickly 
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quickly disappeared. I made myself 
acquainted at a glance with the posi- 
tion of surrounding objects : I conceived 
that the opposite bank of the river would 
afford me most security, and thither I 
tended with all the expedition in my 
power- 
Meanwhile my safety depended oa 
eluding the bullets that continued inces- 
santly to strike the water at an arm'-s 
length from my body : for this end, I 
plunged beneath the surfaqe, and only 
rose to inhale fresh Sir. Presently tlve 
firing ceasedi the flashes that lately illu- 
minated the bank disappeared, and a 
certain, bustle and murmur of confused 
voices gave place to solitude and silence. 
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I REACHED withont difficulty the 
opposite bank ; but the steep was inao^ 
cesi^ible. I swam aloog the edge, ii^ 
•hopes of meeting with some projection or 
recess, where I might al: least rest my 
weary limbs, and,, if it were necessary to^ 
recross the river, to lay ia a stOjck of 
recruited spii*it$ and -stuength for that 
purpose. I trusted that the water would^ 
speedily become shoal, or that the steep- 
would afford rest to my feet : in both 
these hopes I was disappointed. 

There 
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There is^ no one to whom I would 
yield the superiority in swimming; but 
my strength, like that of other humane 
beings, had its limits. My previous fa* 
tigues had been enormous, and my 
clothes, heavy with moisture, greatly eit* 
cumbered and retarded my movements* 
I had proposed to free myself from this 
imprisontnent, bat I foresaw the incon* 
Tenicnces of wandering over this scene 
in aixsokite nakedness; and was willing 
thenefore, at whatev.er hazard, to retain 
them. I continued to struggle with the 
cument, and to search fur the means of 
jacaltng the steeps : my search was fruit- 
less^ and I began to meditate the recross- 
ing of the river. 

Surely my fate has never been paralleled f 

Where was this series of haidships and 

^j perils 
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perils to end? No sooner was one calar- 
niity eluded, than I was beset by ano- 
ther: I had emerged from abhorred 
darkness in the heart of the earth, only 
to endure the extremities of famine, and 
encounter the fangs of a wild beast ; 
from these I was delivered only to be 
tiirown into the midst of savages, to wage 
an endless and hopeless war with adepts 
in killing,, with appetites that longed to 
feast upon my bowels, and to quaff my 
heart's blood ; from these likewise was I 
rescued, but merely to perish in the gulfs 
of the river, to welter on unvisited shores, 
or to be washed far away from curiosity 
or pity. 

Formerly water was iiot only my field 
of sport, but my sofa and my bed; I 
€ould float for hours on the surface, 

enjoying 
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fiijoying its delicious cool, almost without 
the expenee of the slightest motion; it 
was an ekment as fitted for repose as for 
exercise : but now the buoyant spirit 
seemed to have flown r my muscles were 
shrunk ; the air and water were equally 
congealed, and my most vehement exer- 
tions were requisite to sustain me on the 
surface. 

At first I had moved along with my 
wonted celerity and ease, but quickly 
my forces were exhausted : my pantings 
and efforts were augnientetl, and I saw 
that to cross the river again M'as im- 
practicable; I must continue^ there- 
fore, to search out some accessible spot 
in the bank along which I was swim* 
luiog. 

Each 
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Each moment diminished ray stock of 
strength^ and k behoved me to make 
good my footing before another minute 
should escape. I contmued to swim, to 
survey the bank, and to make ineffectual 
attempts to grasp the rock : the shrubs 
which grew upon k would not uphold 
uy^y and the fragments which for a mo-*^ 
ment inspired me with hope, crumbled 
away as soon as they were* touched. 

At length I noticed a pine which w^$^ 
rooted in a crevrce pea^ the water: the 
trunk, or any part of tlie root, was^ be^ 
yond my reach ; but I ' trusted tha^ I 
could catch hold of the branch whicU 
bung lowest, and that, when caught, 
it would assist me in gaining thq 
trunk, and thus deliver me from th^ 

death. 
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ffeath wliich could not be otherwise 
averted^ 

The attempt was arduous r had it been 
Hiade when I first reached tlie bank, na 

4. 

difficulty had attended it; but now, to 
throw myself some feet above the sur* 
face, could scarcely be expected from 
coe whose utmost efforts seemed to be 
demanded to. keep him from sinking: 
yet this exploit, arduous as it was, wa^ 
attempted and accomplished. Happily, 
the twigs were strong enough to sus^ 
tain my weight till I caught at other 
branches, ami finally placed myself upon 
the trunk. 

This danger was now past; but I ad- 
mitted the conviction that others no 
less formidable, remained to be encoun- 
tered^ 
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terecl, and that my ultimate destiny was 
death. I looked upwards: — new efforts 
might enable me to gain the SAunmit of 
this steep ; but, perhaps, 1 should thus 
be placed merely in the situation from 
which I had just been delivered: it was 

of little moment whether the scene of 

» 

my imprisonment was a dungeon not to 
be broken, or a summit from which de» 
scent was impossible* 

t.; 

iThe river, indeed, severed me from- a 
road which was level and safe; but nay 
recent danc^ers were remembered only td) 
make me shudder at the thought of iUi* 
curring them a second time, by attempt^ 
ing to cross it. I blush at the recollec- 
tion of this cowardice : it was little akin 
to the spirit which I bad recently dis- 
played; it was indeed an alien to my 

boson V 
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"bosom, and was quickly supplanted by 
intrepidly and perseverance, 

I proceeded to mount the Iiill ; from 
root to root, and from branch to branch, 
lay my journey: it was finished, and I 
sat down upon the highest brow to me- 
ditate on future trials. No road lay 
along this side of the river, >vhich was 
rugged and sterile, and farms were spar- 
ingly dispersed over it : to reach one of 
these was now the object of my wishes. 
I had not lost the desire of reaching 
Solebury before morning; but my wet 
clothes, and the coldness of the night, 
seemed to have bereaved me of the 
power* 

I traversed this summit, keeping the 
river^ on my right hand : happily, its 

declinations 
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declbations and ascents were by rm 
tneaiTS difficult; and I was cheered in 
the midst of my vexations, by observing 
that every mile brouglit me nearer to my 
wicle's dwelling. Meanwhile I anxiously 
looked for some tokens of a habitation; 
these at length presented tliemselves:— 
« wild heath, whistled over by October 
blasts, meagerly adorned with the dry 
stalks of scented shrubs, and the bald 
heads of the sapless muUen, was suc- 
ceeded by a fenced field and a corn- 
istack: the dwelling to which these be- 
longed Mas eagerly sought. * 

I was not surprised that ^ voices 
were still, and all lights exl|i^uished ; 
for this was the hour of repose. Having 
reached a piazza before the house, I 
paused : — M'hether, at this drowsy time, 

to 



to knock for admission, to alarm the 
peacefiil tenants, and take from them the 
rest which their daily toils, and their 
rural innocence had made so sweet, or 
to retire to what shelter a haystack or 
barn could afford, was the theme of my 
deliberations. 

Meanwhile I looked up at, the house: 
it was the model of cleanliness and com- 
fort: it was built of wood ; but the ma- 
terials had undergone the plane, as well 
as the axe and the saw: it was painted 
white ; and tlie windows not only had 
sashes, but these sashes were supplied, 
contrary to custom, with glass : in most 
cases, t^ie^erture where glass should be, 
is stuffed with an old hat or petticoat. 
The door had not only all its parts entire, 
but was embellished with mouldings and 

a pedi- 
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a pediinent. I gathered from these tokcHt 
tlmt tliis was the abode, not only of rural 
competence and innocence, but of some, 
beings, raised by education and for- 
tune above the intellectual mediocrity 
of clowns* 

Methought I could claim consangui- 
nity with such beings; not to share 
their charity and kindness, would be 
inflicting as well as receiving injury; 
the trouble of affording bhclter and 
warmth and wholesome diet to a wretch 
destitute as I was, would be eagerly 
sought by them. 

Still T was unwilling to disturb theniv 
I bethought myself that their kitchen 
might be entered, and all that my neces* 
sities required) be obtained, without inter* 

rupting 
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rupting their slumber. I needed nothing 
but the warnith which their kitchen 
hearth would afford : stretched upon the 
bricks, I might dry my clothes, and 
perhaps enjoy some unmolested sleep; 
in spite of presages of ill, and the horrid 
remembrances of what T had performed 
and endured, I believed that Nature 
would afford a short respite to my cares. 

I went to the door of what appeared 
to be a kitchen ; the door was wide 
open. This circumstance portended evil; 
though it be not customary to lock or to 

bolt, it is still less, usual to have entrances 
unclosed. I entered with suspicious steps, 
and saw enough to confirm my appre- 
hensions. Several pieces of wood half- 
burned, lay in the. midst of the floor: 
they appeared to have been removed 
VOL. ui. F hither 



hither from tlie chunneyj doubtlees ^ith 
a view to set fire to tlie whole building* 

The &VQ had ttiatle some progress oif 
the floor, but had been seasonably extin- 
guished by pails full of uater thrown 
«pon it J the floor w^s still deluged with 
wet ; the pail, not eiiiptied of all its con- 
tents, stood upon the hearth. The earthen 
vessels and plates, whose proper place 
was the dresser, were scattered in frag- 
ments in all parts of the room. 1 looked 
around me for some one to explain this 
scene, but no otiC appeared^ 

The last spark of fire was put out, so 
that at that moment any further at* 
tempt at discovery stemed vain : still to 
retire from this scene, neither curiosity 
aor beneroleiice would permit. That 

4 some 



ttome mortal injury had been intended, 
was apparent : what greater mischief had 
befallen, or whether greater might not, 
by my interposition, be averted, could 
only be ascertained by penetrating further 
into the house. I opened a tloor on one 
side, which led to the main body of the 
building, and entered to a bedchamber : t 
stood at the entrance and knocked, but 
no one answered my signals. 

The sky was not totally clouded, so 
that some light pervaded the room : I 
saw that a bed stood in the corner ; but 
whether occupied or not, its curtains 
hindered me from judging. I stood in 
suspense a few minutes, when a motion 
In the bed shewed me that some one was 
thci*e ; I knocked again, but withdrew to 
the outside of the door. Tliis roused tlite 

V a sleeper; 
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sleeper; who, half-groaning and puffing 
the air through his nostrils, grumbled 
out in the hoarsest voice that I ever 
heard; and in a tone of surly impati- 
ence — ** Who is there?" 

I hesitated for an answer; but the 
voice instantly continued in the manner 
of one half asleep, and enraged at being 
disturbed — ^\ Is it you, Peg? D — nye, 
stay away, riow-^I tell ye, stay away, 
or, by God, I will cut your throat — I 

wilj ** He continued to mutter and 

swear, but without coherence or distinct- 
ness. 

These were the accents of drunken- 
ness, and denoted a wild and ruffian life; 
they were little in unison with the ex- 
ternal appearj^nces of the mansion, and 
Wasted all the hopes I had formed of 

meeting 
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meeting under this roof with gentleness 
and hospitality. To talk with this being, 
to attempt to reason him into humanity 
and soberness, was useless: I was at a 
loss in what manner to address him, or 
whether it was proper to maintain any 
parley. Meanwhile, my silence was sup- 
plied by the suggestioils of his 'own dis- 
tempered fancy. — ** Ay," said he, *' ye 
will, will ye ? W^l, come on— let's see ' 
vtho's the better at the oak-stick : if I 
part with ye, before I have bared your . 
bones — I'll teach ye to be always dipping 
in my dish, ye devil's dam, ye !*' 

. »* 

So saying, he tumbled out of bed:- at» 
the first step he struck his head against 
the bedpost ; but setting himself upright, 
he staggered towards the spot where 1 1 
stood : some new obstacle occurred — he ; 

F 3 stumbled 
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Stumbled and fell at his length upon the 
floor. 

Tq encounter or expostulate with a 
njan in tliis state, was plainly absurd : I 
turned and issued forth, with an aching 
heart, into the court before the house. 
The miseries which a debauched husband 
oi' father inflicts upon all whom their evil 
destiny allies to him, were pictured by my 
f2|ncy, and wrung from me tears of an- 
giush: iheae images, however, quickly 
yielded to reflections on my own state: 
no expedient now remained, but to seek 
the barn, and find a covering and a bed 
of straw* 

I had scarcely set foot within the 
barn-yard when I heard a sound as of 
the crying of an infant : it appeared to- 

issue 
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issue from the barn ; I approached softly 
mid listened at the door. The cries of the 
babe continued, but wei^e accompanied 
by entreaties of a nurs^ or a mother to 
be quiet: these entreaties were mingled 
ivith heart-breaking sobs and exclama* 
tiona of-«-'* Ah, ine ! my babe, canst 
tilou not sleep, and afford thy unhappy 
mother some peace ? Thou art cold,, and 
] have Bot sufficient warmth to cherish 
thee! What will become of us? Thy 
deluded father cares not if we both f>^ 
Tish." 

A glimpse of the true mature of tlm 
scene seemed to be imparted by the$a 
words. I now likewise recollected inci* 
dents that ajfforded additional light.—* 
Somewhere on this bank of the river, 
there formerly resided oi^e by nw«Q Selby ; 

F 4 he 
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he was an aged person, who united science 
and taste to the simple and laborious 
habits of a husbandman. He had a son, 
who resided several 'years in Europe; 
but on the death of his father, returned 
home, accompanied by a wife: he had 
succeeded to the occupation of the farm; 
but rumour had whispered many tales to 
the disadvantage of his morals. . tiis 
wife was affirmed to be of delicate and 
polished manners, and much unlike her 
companion. 

It now occurred to me that this was^ 
the dwelling of the Selbys, and I seemed 
to have gained some insight into the dis- 
cord and domestic miseries by which the 
unhappy lady suffered. This was no 
time to waste my sympathy on others ; I 
could benefit her nothing. Selby had 

probably 
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probably returned from a carousal, with 
all his malignant passions raised into 
frenzy by intoxication : he had driven 
his desolate wife from her bed and house ; 
and, to shun outrage and violence, she 
had fled, with her helpless infant, to the 
barn. To appease his fury, to console 
her, to suggest a remedy for this distress, 
was not in my power : to have sought 
an interview, would be merely to excite 
her terrors and alarm her delicacy, with- 
out contributing to alleviate her cala:* 
mity. Here then was no asylum for me: 
a place of rest must be sought at some 
neighbouring habitation; it was proba- 
ble that one would be found at no great 
distance ; the path that led from the spot 
where I stood, through a gate into a 
meadow, might conduct me to the nearest 

V 5 dwelling ; 
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dwelling; and this path I immediately re 
solved to explore. 

I was anxious to open the gate with« 
oiit ivoise, but I could not succeed ; some 
creaking of its hinges was unavoidably 
producedi which I feared would be over- 
heard by the lady, and multiply her ap*- 
prehensioQs and perplexities. This in- 
convenience was^ irremediable; I there- 

fore closed the gate and pursued the 
-foot- way before me with the utmost ex- 
pedition. I had not gained the furth^ 
end of the meadow: when I lighted oii 
something which lay asross the path^ 
and which, on being closely inspected^ 
appeared to be a human body : it cv^s 
the corpse of a girl, mangled by a hatchet; 
her head, gory and deprived of its. locks, 

easily 
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easily eKplarned the kind of enemies by 
whom &lie had been assailed. Here waa 
proof that this quiet and remote habita^ 
tion had been visited, in their clestructi've 
progress, by the Indians; the girl had 
been slain by them, and her scalp, ao 
eording to their savage custom, had beetn 
torn away to be preserved a^ a trophy. 

The fire which had been kindled oa 
the kitchen floor was now remembered, 
and corroborated the inferences which 
ivere drawn from this spefrtaclCf And yet 
that the mischief bad bequ thus limited, 
that th^ besotted wretch who lay help-^ 
less on his bed^ and careless of impend'^ 
ipg dagger, and that the ; mother and 
her infant should escape^ excited some 
degree of surprise. Could the savages^ 
have been interrupted, in their, wprkj^ 

F 6 and 
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and obliged to leave their vengeance un- 
finished ? 



Their visit had been recent; many 
hours had not elapsed since they prowled 
about the«e gitounds. Had they wholly 
disappeared, and meant they not to re* 
turn ? To what new danger might I be 
exposed in remaining thus guileless and 
destitute of all defence ? 

In consequence of these reflections^ I 
proceeded with more caution ; I looked 
with suspicious glances before and on 
either side of me. I now approached 
the fence which, on this side, bounded 
the meadow : something was^ discerned, 
or imagined, stretched close to the fence 
on the ground, and filling up the path- 
way. My apprehensions of a lurking 

enemy 
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enemy had been previously awakened, 
and my fancy instantly figured to itself 
an armed man^ lying on the ground, and 
waiting to assail the unsuspecting pas* 
6engen 

At first I was prompted to fly j but a 
second thought shewed me that I had 
already approached near enough to be 
endangered. Notwithstanding my pause> 
the form was motionless ; the possibility 
of being misled in my conjectures was 
easily supposed : what I saw might be a 
log, or it might be another victim to 
savage ferocity. This tract was that 
which my safety required me to pursue;' 
to turn aside, or go back, would be merely 
to bewilder myself anew. 

Urged by these motives I went nearer, 

and 
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^nd at least was close enougli to per^ 
ceive tlxat the figure waa human : he lay 
upon his fi^ce ; near his right hand was; 
a muslojt, unclenched. This circum-f 
stance, his death-like attitude, and tb^ 
garb and ornaments of an Indian, made 
me readily suspect th& nature <ind c^use 
of this cat a&trophe : ,bere the invaders 
hail ]i>eep ei^f^untei^ed and repulsed, and 
onci at lea&t| of their number bad beea 
left upon the 6el4f , 

r 

I was weary of contemplating the^ 
rueful objects; custom, likewise, evea 
in so short a period, had inured me to 
spectacles of horrpi' — I was grown callous 
and immov9,ble: J staid not to ponder 
on the scene; but snatching the musket,, 
which was now without an owner, and 
^hich niight be, indispensible to aiy 

defence, 
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defence, I hastened into the wood. On 
this side the meadow was skirted by a 
forest, but a beaten road lead into it, 
and might therefore be attempted with« 
out danger. 



chap; 
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CHAP. V. 



Jl he road was intricate and long ; it 
seemed designed to pervade the forest in 
every possible direction. I frequently 
noticed cut wood, piled in heaps upon 
either side, and rejoiced in these tokens /^ 
that the residence of men was near. A£ 
length I reached a second fence, which 
proved to be the boundary of a road still 
more frequented ; I pursued this, and 
presently beheld before me the river and 
its opposite barriers. 

This 
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This object afforded me some know- 
ledge of my situation. There was a ford 
over which travellers used to pass, and 
in which the road that I was now pur- 
suing, terminated : the stream was rapid 
and tumultuous; but in this place it 
did not rise higher than the shoulders : 
on the opposite side was a highway, 
passable for Iiorses and men, though not 
carriages, and which led into the midst 
of Solebury. Should I not rush into 
the stream, and still aim at reaching my 
uncle's house before morning? Why 
should I delay ? 

^ Thirty hours of ince^ant watchfulness 
and toil, of enormous efforts and perils, 
preceded and accompanied by abstinence 
and wounds, were enough to annihilate 
the strength and courage of ordinaiy^ 

men: 



vri 
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men : in the course of thera, I had fre- 
quently believed' myself to have reached 
the verge beyond \vhich my force would, 
not carry me; but experience as fre- 
quently demonstrated my error. Though 
many miles were yet to he traversed, 
though my clothes were once more tQ 
be drenched and loaded with moisture, 
though every hour seemed to add some^* 
what to the keenness of the blast; yet 
how should 1 know, hut by trial, wh^* 
ther my stock of energy was w>t ^uffi-^ 
cjei>t for thift las^t exploit ? 

My resolution to proceed was nearly 
formed, when the figure of a. man naov- 
ing slowly across the road, at some dis* 
tance before ipe^ was observed. Hard by 
this ford lived a ipan by name Bisect, 
of whom I had slight knowledge : hst 

tended 
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tended hU two hundred acres with a 
plodding and nioney-doting spirit, while 
his son overlooked a grist-mill on the 
river; he was a creature of gain, coarse 
and harmless : flie man whom T sa\r 
might be he, or some one belonging to 

his family. Being armed for defence, I 

« 

less scrupled a meeting with any thing in 
the shape of man; I therefore called* 
The figure stopped and 9>nswered me, 
vithout surliness or anger. The voice 
ViSiS unlike that of Bis^t ; but this per* 
son's information I believed would he of 
some service. 

', Comii>g up to him, he proved to be a 
clown, belonging to Bisset*8 habitation.. 
His panic and surprise on seeing me 
made him aghast : in my present garb I 

should not have easily been recognised 

by 
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by my nearest kinsman, and much less 
easily by one who had seldom met me. 

It may be easily conceived that my 
thoughts, when allowed to wander from 
the objects before me, were tormented 
with forebodings and inquietudes oil ac- 
count of the ills which I had so much 
reason to believe had befallen my family. 
I had no doubt that some evil bad hap-^ 
pened; but the full extent of it was still 
uncertain, I desired and dreaded to dis- 
cover the truth, and was unable to inter* 
rogate this person in a direct manner; I' 
could deal only in circuities and hints : I 
shuddered while I waited for an answer 
to my enquiries. 

Had not Indians, I asked, been 
liately seen in this neighbourhood ? Were 

they 
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they not suspected of hostile designs ? 
Had they not already committed some 
mischief? Some passenger, perhaps, had 
l>een attacked; or fire had been set to 
some house? On which side of the river 
had their steps been observed, or any 
devastation been committed ? Above the 
ford, or below it ? At what distance from 
the river? 

When his attention could be with- 
..drawn from my person and bestowed 
upon my questions, he answered that 
some alarm had indeed been spread about 
Indians, and that parties from Solebury 
^nd Chetasco were out in pursuit of 
them— that many persons had been killed 
by them, and that one house in Solebury 
had been rifled and burned on the night 
before the last 
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These tidings were a dreadful confirma- 
tion of my fears: there scarcely remained 
a doubt ; but still my expiring hope 
prompted me to enquire -to whom the 
house belonged. 

He answered that lie had not heard 
the name of the owmer ; he was a stran- 
ger to the people on the other side of the 

« 

river. 

^< Were any of the inhabitants mur^ 
dered?'' 

** Yes ; all that were at home, except 
a girl whom tliey carried oiSt some say 
she has been retaken.'* 

.** What was the name? — Was it 
II^ntly ?" 

'* Huntly? 
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^* Hiintly?— Yes-no." He did not 
know— he had forgotten. 

I fix«d my ^yes upon the ground— an 
interval of gloomy meditation succeeded : 
all was lost — all for who^e sake I desired 
to live, had perished by the hands of 
these assassins ; that dear home, • the 
scene of my sportive childhood, of my 
studies, labours, and recitations, was 
ravaged by fire, and tlie sword— was re- 
duced to a frightful ruin. 

Not only all that embellished and en* 
deared existence was destroyed, but the 
means of subsistence itself Thou know* 
est that my sisters and I were dependants 
on the bounty of our uncle : his death 
would make wet/ for the succession of 
his son, a man fraught with envy and 



t\ 
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malignity, who always testified a mortal 
hatred to us, merely because we enjoyed 
the protection of his father. The ground 
which furnished me with bread was now 
become the property of one who, if he 
could have done it with security, would 
gladly have mingled poison with my 
food. 

All that my imagination or my heart 
regarded as of val«ie had likewise pe? 
rished ; whatever my chamber, my clo- 
sets, my cabinets contained, my furni- 
ture, my books, the records of my own 
skill, the monuments of their existence 
whom I Joved, my very clothing, were 
involved in indiscriminate and irretriev- 
able destruction. . Why should I survive 
this calamity ? 

But 



But did not he say that one had 
escaped ? The only females in the family 
\yere my sisters : one of these had been 
reserved for a fate irorse than death — to 
gratify the innate and insatiable cruelty 
of savages, by suffering all the torments 
their invention can suggest, or to linger 
out years of dreary bondage and unin- 
t«rmitted hardship in the bosom of the 
wilderness : to restore her to liberty, ta 
cherish this last survivor of my unfortui^ 
Bate race, was a sufficient motive to life 
and to activity. 

But sofl i Had not rumour whispered 
that the captive was retaken r Oh ! who 
was her arigel of deliverance? Wliere 
did she now abide ? Weeping over the 
untimely fall of her protector and hef 
friend — lamenting and upbraiding the 

tOL. an. o tjJo^^x^^^ 
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s^bsence of; her brother? Why should I 
not haste to find her — to mingle my 
tears with hers, to assure her of my 
safety, and ^expiate the involuntary crime 
of my desertion, by devoting all futurity 
to the task of her consolation and im- 
provement? 

^ The path was open and direct. My 
pew motives would have trampled upon 
every impediment, and made me reckless 
of all dangers and all toils. I broke from 
my reverie ; and without taking leave, or 
expressing gratitude to my informant, I 
ran with frantic .expedition towards the 
river, and plunging into it, gained the 
opposite side in a moment. 

I was sufficiently acquainted with the 

road: some twelve or fifteen jiiilea 

« 

remained 



remained to be traversed. I did not fear 
that my strength would fail in the per- 
formance of my journey : it was not itiy 
uncle's habitation to which I directed my 
Steps. Ingiefield was my friend ; if my 
sister had existence, or was snatched 
from captivityj it was bene that an asy-*- 
lum had been afforded to her, and here 
was I to seek the knowledge of my des- 
tiny: for this reason, having reached a 
spot where the road divided into two 
|)ranches, one of which led to Ingle-^ 
iield's and the other to Huntly's, I struck 
into the former. 

Scarcely had I passed the angles when 
I noticed a building on the right hand, 
at some distance from the road. Iii the 
present state of my thoughts it would 
not have attracted my attention^ hadtj^t.^ 

G 2 ^\v^ 
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a light gleamed from an upper window, 
and told me tiiat all within were not at 
rest. 

I was acquainted with the owner of 
this mansion : he merited esteem and 
confidence, and could not fail to be in* 
formed of recent events. From him I 
should obtain all the information that' I 
needed, and I should be delivered from 
fiome part of the agonies of my suspense; 
I should reach his door in a few minute^ 
and the window-light was a proof that 
my entrance at this hour would not dis- 
turb the family, some of whom were 



• • 



stirnng. 



Through a gate, 1 entered an avenue 
of tall oaks, that led to the bouse. I 
could not but reflect on the effect which 

my 
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my appearance would produce upon the 
family. — ^The sleek locks, neat apparel, 
pacific guise, sobriety and gentleness of 
aspect by which I was customarily dis* 
tinguishedy would in vain be sought in 
the apparition which would now present 
itself before them : my legs, neck, and 
bosom were bare, and their native hue 
was exchanged for the livid marks of 
bruises and scarifications ; a horrid 
scar upon my cheek, and my uncombed 
locks, hollow eyes, made ghastly by ab- 
stinence and cold, and the ruthless pas- 
sions of which tny mind had been the 
theatre, added to the musket which I 
carried in my hand, would prepossess 
them with the notion of a maniac or 
ruffian. 

G 3 A Some 
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Some inconveniences might hence arise j 
Avhich, however, could not be avoided: 
I must trust to the speed with which my. 
voice and my words should disclose my 
true character and rectify their mistake. 

I now reached the , principal door of 
the house: it was open, and I uncere-.^ 
moniously entered. In the midst of the 
room stood a German stove, well heated.' 
To thaw my half* frozen limbs was my. 
first care : meanwhile 1 gazed around 
me, and marked the appearances of 
things. 

Two lighted candles stood upon tha 
table; beside them were cyder-bottles 
and pipes of tobacco. The furuiturei 
and room was in that state which denoted 

it 
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it to have been lately filled with drinkers 
and smokers ; yet neither voice, nor vi- 
sage,* nor motion, was any where ob- 
servable : I listened ; but neither above 
nor below, within nor without, could any 
.tokens of a human being be perceived. 

This vacancy and silence must have 
been lately preceded by noise, con- 
course, and bustle. The contrast was 
.mysterious and ambiguous: no adequate 
cause of so quick and absolute a transi- 
tion occurred to me. Having gained 
some warmth, and lingered some ten or 
twenty minutes in this uncertainty, I 
determined to explore the other apart- 
ments of the building: 1 knew not what 
might betide in my absence, or what I 
might encounter in my search to justify 
precaution, and therefore kept the gim 

G 4 ia 
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ia my hand. I snatched a candle from 
the table, and proceeded into two other 
apartments on the first floor and the 
kitchen : neither w&s inhabited, though 
chairs and tables were arranged in their 
usual order, and no traces of violence or 
hurry were apparent. 

Having gained the foot of the staircase^ 
I knocked ; but my knocking was wholly 
disregarded. A light had appeared in an 
upper chamber: it was not, indeed, in 
one of those apartments which the family 
permanently occupied, but in that which, 
according to rural custom, was reserved 
for guests; but it indubitably betokened 
the presence of some being by whom my 
doubts might be solved : these doubts were 
too tormenting to allo^v of scruples- and 
delay — I mounted the stairs. 

At 
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At each chamber door I knocked ; but 
I knocked in vain : I tried to open, but 
found them to be locked. I at length 
reached the entrance of that in which a 
h'ght had been discovered: here it was 
certain that some one would be found ; 
but here, as well as elsewhere, my knock- 
ing was unnoticed. 

To enter this chamber 'was audacious; 
but no other expedient was afforded me to 
determine whether the house had any in- 
habitants : I therefore entered, though 
with caution and reluctance. No one 
was within; but there were sufficient 
traces of some person who had lately been 
here. On the table stood a travelling 
escritoir, open, with pens and inks^d : 
a chair was placed before it, and a candle 
on the right hand. Such an apparatus was 

G S rarely 
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rarely seen in this country : some tra- 
veller it seemed occupied thia room, 
.though the rest of the mansion was de- 
serted. The pilgrim, as these appear- 
ances testified, was of no vulgar order, 
and belonged not to the class of periodi- 
' cal and every-day guests. 

t A 

It now occurred to me that the occu- 
pant of this apartment could not be far 
oflF, and that some danger and embarrass- 
ment could not fail to accrue from being 
found, thus accoutred and garbed, in a 
place sacred to the study and repose of 
another: it was proper, therefore, to 
withdraw, and either to resume my jour- 
ney, or wait for the stranger^s return, 
wlMftn perhaps some temporary engage- 
ment had called away in the lower and 
public room. The. former now appeared 

V- V to 
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to be the best expedient, as the return of 
this unknown person was uncertain, as 
well as his power to communicate the in- 

• • • 

formation which I wan ted . 

Had paper, as welf as the implements 
of writing, lain upon the desk, perhaps 
my lawless curiosity would not have scru- 
pled to have pried into it: on the first 
glance, nothing of that kind appeared ; 
but now, as I turned towards the door, 
somewhat lying beside the desk, on the 
side opposite the candle, caught my at- 
tention. The impulse was instantaneous 
and mechanical that made me leap^ to 
the spot and lay my hand upon it : till I 
felt it between my fingers, till I brought 
it near my eyes, and read frequently the 
inscriptions that appeared upon it, 1 was 

■ ' G 6 doubtful 
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doubtful whether my senses had deceived 



me. 



Few perhaps among mankind have un- 
dergone vicissitudes of peril and wonder 
equal to mine. The miracles of poetry, 
the transitions of enchantment, are beg- 
garly and mean, compared with those 
which I had experienced : passage into 
new forms, overleaping the bars of time 
and space, reversal of the laws of inani- 
mate and intelligent existence, had been 
mine to perform and to witness. 

No event had been more fertile of sor- 
row and perplexity than the loss of thy 
brother's letters : they went by means in- 
visible, apd disappeared at a moment 
when foresight would have least predicted 

their 
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their disappearance. They now placed 
themselves before me in a manner equally 
abrupt^ in a place and by means no less 
contrary to expectation. The papers 
which I now seized were those letters: 
the parchment cover, the string that 
tied, and the wax that sealed them, 
appeared not to have been opened or» 
violated. 

The power that removed them from 
my cabinet, and dropped them in this 
house — a house which I rarely visited, 
which I had not entered during the last 
year, with whose inhabitants I main- 
tained no cordial intercourse, and to 
whom my occupations and amusements, 
my joys and my sorrows, were unknown, 
was no object even of conjecture: but 
tluey were not possessed by any of the 
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famil}'' ; some stranger was here, ' by 
whom they had been stolen, or into 
whose possession they had, by some in^ 
comprehensible chance, fallen,. 

That stranger was near: he had left 
jthis apartment for a moment — he wonld 
speedily return. To go hence, might 
possibly occasion me to miss him : here 
then I would wait, till he should grant 
mt an interview. The papers were mine, 
and were recovered : I would never pail: 
with them ; but to know by whose force, 
or by whose stratagems I had been be- 
reaved of them thus long, was now the 
supreme passion of my soul.; I seated 
myself near a table, and anxiously- 
awaited for an interview, on which I 
was irresistibly persuaded to believe ihat 
much of my happiness depended. 

Meanwhile, 
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.Meanwhile, I could not but connect 
this incident with the destruction of my 
family. The loss of tliese papers had 
excited transports of grief; and yet to 
have lost them thus, was perhaps the sole 
expedient by which their final preserva* 
tion could be rendered possible : had 
they remained in my cabinet, they could 
not have esca])ed the destiny which over^ 
took tlie house and* its furniture. Sal- 
vages are not accustomed to leave their 
exterminating work unfinished : the 
house which they have plundered, they 
are careful to level with the ground ; thiS) 
iiot only their revenge, but their caution 
prescribes: fire may originate by acci- 
dent as well as by design, and the traces 
of pillage and murder are totally obli- 
.terated by.tbe^flaraes. i 

These 
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These thoughts were interrupted by the 
shutting of a door below, and by foot- 
steps ascending the stairs. My heart 
throbbed at the sound : my seat became 
uneasy, and I started on my feet ; I even 
advanced half way to the entrance of 
the room : my eyes were intensely fixed 
upon the door. My impatience would 
have made me guess at the person of this 
visitant by measuring his shadow, if his 
shadow were first seen ; but this was pre- 
cluded by the position of the light: it 
Avas only when the figure entered, and 
the whole person was seen, that, my cu- 
riosity was gratified — .He who stood 
before me was the parent and fosterer 
of my mind, the companion and in- 
structor of my youth, from whom I had 
been parted for years, from whom I 
3 believed 
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believed myself to be for ever separated-^ 
Sarsefield himself ! 



P 



CHAP. VI. 



JVjLY deportment at an interview so 
much desired, and so wholly unforeseen^ 
was that of a maniac. The petrifying 
influence of surprise yielded to the ini- 
petuosities of passion : I held him in my 
arms— I wept upon his bosom — 1 sobbed 
wdth emotion, which, had it not found 
passage at my eyes, would have burst 

my 
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Hiy heartstrings. Thus it should seem 
as if I, who had escaped the deaths that 
had previously assailed me in so many 
forms, were' to be reserved to solemnize 
a sceije like this, hy-— dying for joy I 

The sterner passions and habitual au- 
sterities of my companion exempted him 
from pouring out this testimony of his 
feelings : his ftelings were indeed more 
allied to astonishment and incredulity 
than mine had been. My person was 
not instantly recognised : he shrunk 
from my embrace, as if I were an ap- 
parition or impostor ; he quickly disen- 
gaged himself from my arms, and, with- 
drawing a few pacQ3, gazed upon me as 
on one whom he had never before seen. 

These 
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^ These repulses M^ere ascribed to the loss. 
of his affection : I was not mindfal of 
the hideous guise in which I stood be- 
fore him, and by which he might justly 
be misled to imagine me a ruffian or a 
lunatic. My tears flowed now on a new 
account ; and I articulated, in a broken 
and faint voice — ** My master! my 
friend ! have you forgotten, have you 
ceased to love me?" 

The sound of my voice made hin^ 
start, and exclaim — ''Am I alive? — am 
I awake? Speak again, I beseech you, 
and convince me that I am not dream*^ 
ing, or delirious !" 

^' Can you need any proof," I an- 
swered, '' that it is Edgar lluntly— 

your 
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your pupil, your child, that speaks to 
you ?" 

He now withdrew his eyes from me, 
and fixed them on the floor. After a' 
pause, he resumed, in emphatic ac* 
cents — *• Well, I have lived to this 
age in unbelief! To credit or trust 
in miraculous agency, was foreign to 
my nature; but now! I am no longer 
sceptical : call me to any bar, and ex- 
act from me an oath that you have 
twice been dead, and twice recalled to 
life — that you move about invisibly, 
and change your place by the forces 
not of muscles, but of thought, and I 
will give it. 

" How came you hither? Did you 

penetrate 
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penetrate the wall ? Did you rise through 
the floor ? 



*^ Yet surely 'tis an error — you cannot 
be he whom twenty witnesses affirmed 
to have beheld a lifeless and mangled 
corpse upon the ground, whom my own 
eyes saw in that condition ! 

^* In seeking the spot once more to 
provide you a grave, you had vanished : 
again J met you ; you plunged into a 

rapid stream from a height from which 
it was impossible to fall and to live ; yet, 
as if to set the limits of Nature at defi- 
ance, to sport with human penetration, 
you rose upon the surface — you floated—^ 
you swam. , Thirty bullets were aimed at 
your head by marksmen celebrated for 
the exactness of their sight: 1 myself 
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was of the number^ and I never missed 
what I desired to hit. 

** My predictions were confirmed by 
the event :. you ceased to struggle — yoil 
sunk^ to rise no niore ; dnd yet^ after 
theae accumulated deaths^ you light 
upon this flodr, do far distant from the 
scene of your catastrophe, over spaces 
enly to be passed in so short a time as 
has since elapsed, by those who have 
wings. 

^^ My eyes, my fears bear testimony to 
your existence now, as they formerly 
convinced me of your death. What am 
I to think ? What proofs am I to credit?" 

There he stopped. 

Every 
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Every accent of this speech added to 
the confusion of my thoughts. The al- 
lusions that my friend had made were not 
unintelligible. — I gained a glimpse of 
the complicated errors by which we had 
been mutually deceived. — I had fainted 
on the area before Deb's hut i I was 
found by Sarsefield in this condition, and 
imagined to be dead. 

The man whom 1 had seen upon thd 
promontory was not an Indian : he be* 
longed to a numerous band of pursuers^ 
whom my hostile and precipitate deport- 
ment caused to suspect me for an eneniyi 
They that fired from the steep were friends^ 
The interposition that screened me froni 
do many bullets was indeed miraculous.- 
No wonder that my voluntary sinkings 
in order to elude their shots, was mis-* 
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tak«fn for death; and that, having ac-* 
complislv|g(^ the destruction of this foe, 
they., resumed their pursuit of others* 
But how was Sarseiield apprized that it 
was I who plunged into the river ? No 
subsequent event was possible to impart 
ta him the incredible truth. 

A pause of mutual silence ensued. 
At length Sarseiield renewed his ex- 
pressions of amazement at this interview, 
and besought me to explain why I had 
disappeared by night from my uncle's 
house, and by what series of unheard-of 
events this interview was brought about. 
Was it indeed Huntly whom he examined 
and mourned over at the threshold of 
Deb's hut— whom he had sought in- 
every thicket and cave in the ample cir- 
cuit of Norwalk and Chfrtasco—- whom 

he 
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he had seea perish in the current of the 
Delaware ? 

instead of noticing his questions^ my 
soul was harrowed with anxiety respect- 
ing th6 fate of Aiy uncle and sisters. 
Sarsefield could communicate the tidings 
\rhich would decide on my future lot, 
and set my portion in happiness or mi- 
jsery : yet I had not br€ath to speak my 
enquiries ; hope tottered, and I felt as if 
a single word would be sufficient for its 
atter . subversion : at length I articu- 
lated the name of my uncle. 

The single word sufficiently imparted 
liiy fears, and these fears needed no ver*' 
bal confirmation : at that dear name, my 
companion's features were overspread by 
sorrow^ • 

VOL. III. A "Xci^ 
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^* Your uncle,", said he, '^ is dead/' 

** Dead ! Merciful Heaven ! And 
Bisters too ? — both r" 

** Your sisters are alive and welL'* 

** Nay/' resumed I, in faltering ad- 
cents, *^ jest not with my feelings; bo 
Hot cruel in your pity-^tell me the 
iruth/* 

** I have said the truth j they are "well 
at Mr. InglefieW's." 

My wishes were eager to assent to the 
truth of these tidings. The better parfe 
of me was then safe: but how did they 
escape the fate that overtook my uncle?— 
how did they evade the destroying hatchet 

aad 
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atnd the midnight conflagration? These 
iloubts were imparted in a tumultuous 
and obscure manner to my friend : he no 
sooner fully comprehended them, than 
he looked at me with some inquietude 
and surprise. 

" Huntly/' said he, '* ate you mad? 
\^hat has filled you with these hideous 
J)repossessions ? Much havoc has indeed 
been comrarttred in Chetasco and the wii* 
dtrness, and a log hut has been burned 
by design or by accident in Solebury^ 
but that is all t your house has not beeft 
assailed by either firebrand or tomahawk ; 
fevery thing is safe, and in its ancient 
order. The master indeed is gone j but 
the old man fell a victim to his own teme- 
rity and hardihood. It is thirty years 
afincc he retired with thrtc wtjunds Aonr 
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the field of Braddock; but time in t» 
degree abated his adventurous and mili- 
tary spirit. On the first alarm, be suni- 
moned ]us neighbours, and led them ia^ 
pursuit of the invaders: alas! he was' 
the first to attack them, and the only- 
one who fell in the contest i" 

These words were uttered in a manner 
that left me no ropm to doubt of their 
truth. My uncle haid already been la-' 
inented, and the discovery of the nature 
of his death, so contrary to my fore-: 
bodingS; and of the safety of my girls, 
made the state of ray mind partake more^ 
of exultation and joy tlian of grief or^ 
TegxeL 

r 

; But how was I deceived! Had not 
sny fusee been fouiui in the hands of an. 

4 * 

I..: ' > -}■ enemy? 



enemy? Whence could he have plun- 
dered it but from my own chamber? It 
hung against the wall of a closet, from 
which no stranger could have taken it 
except by violence. My perplexities and 
doubts were not at an end ;^ but those 
which constituted my chief torment were 
removed. I listened to my friend's en- 
treaties to tell him the cause of my elope* 
ment, and the incidents that terminated 
in the present interview,. 

I began with relating my return to 

consciousness in the bottom of the pit — 
my efForts> to free myself from this ab- 
horred prison — the acts of horror to which 
I was impelled by famine, and their ex- 
cruciating consequences-r-my gaining the 
outlet of the cavern — the desperate expe- 

H 3 dient 
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dient by which I removed the impedt-* 
jnent to my escape, and the deliverance 
of the captive girl — the conteist I main- 
tained before Deb's hut — my subsequent 
wanderings — the banquet wliich hospita-^ 
lity afforded me — my journey to tlie 
river-bank — my meditations on the means 
of reaching the road — my motives for 
hazarding my life, by plunging into the 
stream — and my subsequent perik and 
fears till I reached the tlireshold of this 
habitation. 

" Thus,**^ continued I, '^ I have com- 
plied with your request ; I have told all 
that I myself know. What were the inci- 
dents between my sinking to rest at In- 
glefield's, and my awaking in the cham- 
bers of the hill — by what means and by 

whose 
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whose contrivance preternatural or 
human^ this transkioa was effected, I 
am unable ta explain — I cannot evea 
guess. 

^^ What has eluded my sagacity may 
aot be beyond the reach of another : your 
own reflections on my tale, or some facts 
that have fallen under your notice, may 
enable you to furnish a solution. But, 
meanwhile, how am I to account for 
your appearance on this spot ? This meet- 
ing was unexpected and abrupt to you; 
but it has not been less so to me : of all 
mankind, Sarsefield was the farthest from 
my thoughts when I saw these tokens of 
a traveller and a siran^er. 

^' You were imperfectly acquainted 
with my wanderings: — you saw me oft the 

a 4 ground 
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ground before Deb's hut — you saw me 
plunge into the river — you endeavoured 
to destroy me while swimming — and yoa 
knew, before my narrative was heard, 
that Huntly was the object of your en- 
mity. What was the motive of j^our 
search in the desert, and how were yoit 
apprized of my condition ? These things 
are not less wonderful that any of those 
which I have already related." 

During my tale the features of Sarse- 
field: betokened the deepest attention : 
his eye strayed not a moment from my 
face. All my perils and forebodings 
were fresh in my remembrance they had 
scarcely gone by — their skirts, so t© 
speak, were stiln' visible. No M^onder 
that my eloquence was vivid and pathetic 

—that 
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—that I portrayed the past as if it 
were the present scene, and that not my 
tongue only, but every muscle and liidM 
spoke^ 

When I had finished my relation^' 
.Sarsefield sunk into thoughtfulness : from 
this, after a time, he recovered, and said 
— •** Your tale, Huntly, is true; yet, 
-did I not see you before me, were I not 
acquainted with the artlessness' and recti-- 
tude of your character, and, above all, 
had not my own experience during the 
last three days confirmed every inci- 
dent, I should question its truth* You 
have amply gratified my curiosity, and 
deserve that your own- should be grati-- 
fied as fully, — Listen to me^ 

H 5 ^^ Muclvi 
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^* Much has happened since we parted^ 
"which shall not be now mentioned. I 
promised to inform you of my welfare 
by letter, and did not fail to write; but 
whether my letters were received, or any 
were written by you in return, or if 
written, were ever transmitted, I cannot 
tell ; none were aver received* 

^^ Some days since I arrived, in com- 
pany with a lady who is my wife, in 
America. You have never been forgottfll 
by me : I knew your situation to be little 
in agreement with your wishes ; and one- 
of the benefits which Fortune has lately 
conferred upon me, is the power of 
snatching you from a life of labour and 
obscurity, whose goods, scanty as they 
are, are transient and precarious ; and 

3 afford ii>g 
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affording you the suitable leisure and 
means of intellectual gratification and 
improvement. 

'* Your silence made me entertain some 
doubts concerning your welfare, and 
even j^our existence r to solve these 
doubts, I hastened to Solebury. Some- 
delays upon the road, hindered me from 
accomplishing my journey by day-light :; 
it was night before I entered the Nor- 
'walk path ; but my ancient rambles with. "' 
you made me familiar with it, and I was» 
not afraid of being obstructed or bewiL- 
dered; 

'* Just as T gained the southern outlet^ 
I spied a passenger on foot coming to- 
wards me with a quick pace: the inci- 
dent was of no moment, and yet the 

H 6 Nlvcc^^ 
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time of night, the seeming expedition of 
the walker^ recollection of the mazes and 
obstacles which he was going to encoun*. 
ter, and a vague conjecture that, per- 
haps, he was unacquainted with the dif- 
ficulties that awaited him, made me eyc^ 
him with attention as he passed. 

^* He came near, and I thought I re*- 
cognised a friend in this traveller : the 
form, the gesture, the stature, bore a 
powerful resemblance to those of Edgai? 
Huntly : this resemblance was so strong,, 
that I stopped,, and after he had gone by, 
called him by your name. That no' no- 
tice was taken' of my call proved that the 
person was mistaken ; but even though it 
were another, that he should not even 
hesitate or turn at a summons which he 
.could not but perceive to be addressed, 

thoufth 
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though erroneously^ to him, was tliQ 
source of some surprise : I did not repeat 
;Tiy call, but proceeded on my way. 

*' AH had retired to repose in youB 
Hncle's dwelling: I did not scruple to 
rouse them,, and was received with affec- 
tionate and joyous greetings. That you 
allowed your uncle to rise before, you,, 
was a new topic of reflection. To my 
enquiries^ concerning you, answers were 
made that accorded with my wishes : I 
was told that you were in good health 
and were then abed. That yoa had not 
heard and risen at my knocking, was 
mentioned with surprise ;. but your uncle 
accounted for your indolence by saying 
that, during the last week, you had fa- 
tigued yourself by rambling night and 
day, in search of some maniac or visionary, 

who 
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who was supposed to have retreated into 
Norwalk. 

*^ I insisted upoai awakening you my- 
self: — I anticipated the effect of this sud- 
den ami Unlooked-for miefeting with some 
emotions of pride as well as of pleasure;, 
to find, on opening your eyes, your old 
preceptor standing by your bedside and 
gazing in your face, wotxld place you, t 
conceived, in an affectitig situation^ 

*^ Your chamber door \V2ls open, but? 
• ' your bed was emi^ty; . Yottr! liit^re and- 
sisters were mkd)5 acquainted with this, 
circumstance : their surprise gave way to 
conjectures that your restless and roman- 
tic spirit had tempted you from your re- 
pose, that you had rambled abroad on= 
aome fantastic errand, and would pro- 
bably 
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tably return before the dawn. I willingly 
acquiesced in this opinion ^ and my feel- 
ings being too thoroughly aroused to 
allow me to sleep, I took possession of 
your chamber, and patiently awaited you«: 
leturn, 

** The morning returned, but Huntly 
made not his appearance. Your uncle 
became somewhat uneasy at this unsea- 
sonable absence. Much speculation and 
enquiry as to the possible reasons oS 
your flight, were made. la my survey of 
your chamber, I noted that only part of 
your clothing remained beside your bed : 
Goat, hat, stockings, and shoes lay upon 
the spot where they had probably been' 
thrown when you had disrobed yourself ;^ 
but the pantaloons, which, according to 
^r. Huntly'fr report, completed your 

drcss<^ 
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dress, were no vhere to be found. Tliat 
you should go forth on so cold a night 
so slenderly appareled, was almost incre- 
dible : your reason or your senses had 
deserted you, before so rash an action 
could be meditated. 

^'^ r now remembered the person F had- 

« 

met in Norwalk: his resemblance to 
your figure, his garb, which wanted hat^ 
coat, stockings, and shoes, and your ab^ 
sence from your bed at that hour, were 
remarkable coincidences* But why did 
you disregard my call<r Your name utter* 
ed by a voice that could not be un- 
known, was surely sufficient to arrest 
A^our steps. 

** Each hour added to the impatienoe 
of your friends : to their recollections 

and 
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and c(Majectures I Ustened with a vieMr 
to extract from thefn. some solution of 
this mystery. At length a story was 
alluded to, of some one who, on the pre- 
ceding night, had been heard walking 
in the long room; to this was added 
the tale of your anxieties and wonders 
occasioned by the loss of certain maniw 
scripts. 

** While ruminating upon these inci- 
dents, and endeavouring to extract from 
this intelligence a clue explanatory of 
your present situation, a single word, 
casually dropped by your uncle, instantly 
illuminated my darkness and dispelled 
my doubts. — ^ After all,' said the old 
man, ^ ten to one but Edgar himself 
was the man whom we heard walking/. 

but 
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but the lad was asleep^ and knew not 
what he was about* 

* Surely, ' said I, ' this inference is just ; 
bis manuscripts could not be removed 
by any hands but his own, since the rest 
of mankind were unacquainted, not only 
with the place of their concealment, but 
with their existence. None but a man 
insane or asleep would wander forth sa 
slightly dressed ; and none but a sleeper 
would have disregarded my calls.' — This, 
conclusion was generally adopted; but 
it gave birth in my mind to infinite in- 
quietudes. You had roved into Nor- 
walk, a scene of inequalities,^ of promi- 
nences and pits^ among which, thus des- 
titute of the guidance of your senses^ 
you could scarcely fail to be destroyed,. 

or^ 
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or, at least, irretrievably bewildered. I 
paiated to myself the dangers to which 
you were subjected ; your careless feet 
would bear you into some whirlpool, or 
to the edge of some precipice ; some in- 
ternal revolution or outward shock woul<| 
recall you to consciousness at some periK 
ous moment ; surprise and fear would 
disable you from taking seasonable or 
suitable precautions, and your destruc- 
tion be made sure. 

** The lapse of every new hour, with-^ 
out bringing tidings of your state, en- 
hanced these fears. At length the pro- 
priety of searching for you occurred : 
Mr. Huntly and I determined to set out 
upon this pursuit, as well as to commit-* 
sion others. A plan was laid by which 
every accessible part of Norwalk, the 

wilderness* 
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.wilderness beyond the flats of Solebury^ 
and the valUy of Chetasco, should be 
traversed and explored 

'* Scarcely had we equfpped ourselves 

for this expedkfott, when a messenger 

arrived, who brought the disastrous news 

of Indians being seen within these pre* 

cints; and on the last Right a farmer 

*was shot in his fields — a dwelling in Che* 

tasco was burned to the ground, and ite 

inhabitants murdered or made captives* 

Rumour and enquiry had been busy, and 

a plausible conjecture had been formed 

as to the course and number of the ene^ 

mies : they were said to be divided int(^ 

bands, and to amount in the whole to 

thirty or forty M'arriors. This messengeF 

bad come to warn us of danger which- 

xnight impend, and to summon us to jpia 

in. 
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in tl^ pursuit and extirpation of tlieso- 
detestable foes. 

'*^ Your uncle, whose alacrity and 
vigour age had not abated, <jagerly en- 
gaged in this scheme. I was not averse 
to contribute my efforts to an end like 
this : the road which we had previously 
•designed to take in search of my fugi- 
tive pupil, was the same by which we 
must trace or intercept th^ retreat of the 
savages : thus two purposes, equally 
momentous, would be answered by the 
same means. 



^^ Mr. liuntly armed himself with 
your fusee — Inglefield supplied me with a 
gun: during our absence the dwelling 
was closed and locked, and your sisters 
placed under the protection of Inglefield^ 
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whose age and pacific nentim^nts tttiiirted 
him for arduous ind sanguinary entef- 
prises. A troop of rustics Avas collected, 
half of whom reniainfed to traverse Sole- 
bury, and the other, .rhom Mr. H^ntiy 

and i accompanied, hastened lo Ch^* 
tascb) 
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11* was noonday before we reached 
the theatre of action : fear and revenge 
combined to make the people of Che- 
tasco diligent and zealous in their owil- 
defence. The havoc already committed 
had been mournful ; to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the same calamities, they re- 
solved to hunt out the hostile footstepsj^ 
and exact a merciless retribution. 

*' H Wis likely that the enemy, on the 
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tipproach of day, had withdrawn fVoiii 
the valley, and concealed themselves in 
the [^thickets between the parrallel ridges 
t)f the mountain. This space, which, 
according to the object with which it is 
compared, is either a vale or the top of 
a hill, was obsfciilfe and desolate : it was 
undoubtedly the avenue by which the 
robbers had issued forth, and by which 
tliey would escape to the Ohio : here 
they might stiU remainj intending te 
emerge from their concealment on the^ 
next night, and perpetrate new horrors* ' 

** A certain distribution was made of 
our number, so as to move in all direc- 
tions at the same time. I will riot dwell 
upon particulars— it will suffice to say^ 

that keen eyes and indefatigable feet 
brought us at last to the presence of the 

largest 
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Iwgest number of these marauders,— 
Seven of them were slain by the edge of 
a brook^ where they sat wholly uncon- 
scious of the danger which hung over 
them; five escaped, and one of these 
secured his retreat by wresting your 
fusee from your uncle, and shooting him 
dead : before our companion could be 
rescued or revenged, the assassin, with 
the remnant of the troop, disappeared, 
and bore away with him the fusee as a 
trophy of his victory. 

^* This disaster was deplored, not only 
on account of that life which had thus 
been sacrificed, but because a sagacious 
guide- and intrepid leader was lost. His 
acquaintance with the habits of the In- 
dians, and his experience in their wars, 
'. VOL. III. I made 
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made him trace their footsteps with more 
certainty than any of his associates. 

** The pursuit was still continued, and 
parties were so stationed, that the escape 
of the enemy was difficult, if not impos- 
sible: our search was unremitted; but 
during twelve or fourteen hours, unsuc- 
cessful. Queen Mab did not escape all 
suspicion : her hut was visited by differ- 
ent parties ; but the old woman and her 
dogs had disappeared* 

** Meati while, yOuf situation waiS not 
forgotten : every one was charged to ex-^ 
plore your footsteps as well as those of 
the savages ; but this search was no less 
Unsuccessful than the former — none had 
heard of you or seed ydUi 

. •^ This 
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*' This continued till midnight. Three 
of us mad^ a pause at a brook, and in<* 
tended to repair our fatigues by a respite 
of a few hours; but scarcely had we 
stretched ourselves on the ground whea 
we were alarmed by a shot, which seemed 
to have been fired dt a short distance. 
We started on our feet, and consulted 
^ith each other on the measures to be 
taken. A second, a third, and a fourth 
shot, from the same quarter, excited our 
attention anew. Mab's hut was known 
to stand at the distance and in the direc- 
tion of this sound, and hither we resolved 
to repair. 

"*^ This was done with speed, but with 
the utmost circumspection. We shortly 
teached the road that leads near this hut, 
ttnd at length gained a view of the build- 

1 a ing* 
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itig. Many persons were discovered in 
a sort of bustling inactivity before the 
hut: they were easily distinguished to be 
friends, and were therefore approached 
without scruple. 

•* The objects that presented them- 
selves, on a nearer view, were five bodies 
stretched upon the ground : three of 
them were savages; the fourth was a 
girl, who, though alive, seemed to have 
received a mortal wound ; the fifth, 
breathless and mangled,, and his features 
almost concealed by the blood that over- 
spread his face, was Edgar, the fugitive 
for whom I had made such anxious 
search. 

** About the same hour on the lasfc 
night I had met you hasting into Nor-'' 

walk ; 
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walk ; now were you lying in the midst 
of savages^ at the distance of thirty miles 
from your home/ and in a spot which 
it was impossible for you to have reached, 
unless by an immense circuit over rocks 
and thickets. That you hald found a rift 
at the basis of the hill| and thus per* 
meated its solidities, and precluded so 
tedious and circ^tous a journey as 
must otherwise have been made, was not 
to be imagined. 

*• But whence arose this scene ? It was 
obvious to conclude that my associates 
bad surprised their enemies in this house, 
and exacted from them the forfeit of 
their crimes; but how you should have 
been confounded with their foes, or 
whence came the wounded girl, was a 
subject of astonishment. 

I 3 " Yott 
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** You will judge how much this sur- 
prise was augmented when I was inform* 
ed that the party whom we found, had 
been attracted hither by the same signals 
by which we had been alarmed ; that 
on reaching tliis spot you had been dis- 
covered alive, seated on the ground, and 
lEtiQ sustaiDing the guKi with which you 
had apparently completed the destruc* 
tioB of so many adrersaries: in a mo- 
ment after their arrival, .ytm sunk dowki 
and expired. 

^* This acetic was attended with m- 
CTipIicable circumstances: the musket 
which lay beside you appeared to have 
' belonged to one of the savages ; the 
wound by which each had died wats sin- 
gle. Of the four shots we liad distin- 
guished at a distance, three of them were 
r ' therefore 
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therefore fatal to the Indians, and the 
fourth was* doubtless that by which you 
had fallen ; yet three muskets only were 
discoverable. 

** The arms were collected; and the 
girl was carried to the nearest house 
by her fether. Her . situation was 
deemed capable of remedy; and the sor- 
row and wonder which I felt at your 
.untimely and extraordinary fate, did not 
hinder me from endeavouring to r store 
the health of this unfortunate victim : I 
reflected likewise that some light might 
be thrown upon transactions so mysteri- 
ous, by the information which might be 
collected from her story. Numberless 
questions and hints were necessary to 
extract from her a consistent or intelli- 
gent tale. She had been dragged, it 

I 4 &ee«v^^ 
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seems, for miles at tlie heels of her con* 
querors^ who at length stopped in a 
cavern for the sake of some repose. All 
slept but one, who sat and watched : 
something called him away ; and, at the 
same moment, you appeared at the bot- 
tom of the cave, half naked and without 
arms : you instantly supplied the last de« 
ficiency by seizing the gun and toma- 
hawk of him who had gone forth, and 
who had negligently left his weapons 
behind: then stepping over the bodies 
of the sleepers, you rushed put of the 
cavern. 

*^ She then mentioned your unexpected 
return, her deliverance and flight, and 
arrival at Deb's hut. You watched upon 
the hearth, and she fell asleep upon the 
blanket : from this sleep she was aroused 

by 
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by violent and cruel blows. She looked 

up — you were gone, and the bed ou 
which she lay was surrounded by the men 
from whom she had so lately escaped. 
One dragged her out of the hut, and 
levelled his gun at her breast: at the 
moment when he touched the trigger, a 
shot came from an unknown quarter^, 
and he fell at her feet. Of subsequent 
events she had an incoherent recollection: 
the Indians were successively slain, and 
you came to her, and interrogated and 

consoled her. 

'* In your journey to the hut you 
were armed ; this in some degree ac- 
counted for appearances — but where were 
your arms ? Three muskets only were dis- 
covered, and these undoubtedly belonged 
to your enemies. 

I 5 ** I now 
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** I now had leigure to reflect uppn 
your destiny. I had arrived soon enough 
on this shore merely to witness the catas- 
trophe pf two beings whom I most loved : 
both were . overtaken, by the same fate, 
nearly at the same hour ; the same hand 
jiad possfibly accomplished the destructiou 
of uncle and nephew. 



* .. . 



*f Now, however, I began to enter- 
tain a hope that your state might not be 
ii-retrievable. You had walked and spoken 
after the firing was over and your 
enemies had ceased to contend with you. 
A wound had vto doubt been previously 
received : I had hastily inferred that the 
>vound was mortal, and that life could 
not be recalled. Occupied with attention 
to the wailings of the girl, and full of 
sorrow and perplexity, 1 had admitted a% 
V opinion 
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Opinion Avhich would have never been, 
adopted in different circumstances. My 
acquaintance witli wounds would have 
taught me to regard sunken muscles, li- 
vidncss, and cessation of the pulse, as 
mere indications of a swoon, and not as 
tokens of death. 

** Perhaps my error was not irrepara- 
ble : by hastening to the hut, I might 
ascertain vour condition, and at least 
transport your remains to some dwelling, 
and finally secure to you the decencies of 
burial. 

** Of twelve savaoes discovered on the 
preceding day, ten were now killed : two 
at least reniaincd, after whom the pursuit 
was still zealously maintained. Attention 
to the wounded girl had withdrawn me 

I 6 from 
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from the partyi and I had now leisure to 
return to the scene of these disasters: 
the sun had risen, and, accompanied by 
two others, I repaired thither. 

*^ A sharp turn in the road, at the en- 
trance of the field, set before us a starting 
spectacle. An Indian, mangled by re- 
peated wounds of bayonet and bullet, 
was discovered : his musket was stuck in 
the ground, by way of beacon attracting 
our attention to the spot. Over this 
space I had gone a few hours, before, and 
nothing like this was then seen : the 
parties abroad had hied away to a distant 
quarter. Some invisible power seemed to 
be enlisted in our defence, and to pre- 
clude the necessity of our arms. 



IC 



We 
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** We proceeded to the hut: the sa- 
vages were there; but Edgar had risen 
and flown ! Nothing now seemed to be 
incredible. You had slain three foes, 
and the weapon with which the victory 
had been achieved, had vanished ; you 
had risen from the dead, had assailed one 
of the surviving enemies, had employed 
bullet and dagger in his destruction, with 
both of which you could only be supplied 
by supernatural means, and had disap* 
peared. If any inhabitant of Chetasco 
had done this, we should have heard of 
it. 

** But what remained? You were still 
alive: your strength was sufficient to 
bear you from this spot. Why were you 
still invisible, and to what dangers might 
you not be exposed before you could 

extricate 



V*-., . 
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extricate yourself from the mazes of 
this wilderness ? 

** Once more I procured indefatigable 
search to be made after you : it was con- 
tinued till the approach of evening, and 
was fruitless. Enquiries were twice n>ade 
at the house where you were supplied 
with food and. intelligence : — on the se- 
cond call I was astonished and delighted 
by the tidings received from the good 
woman : your person and demeanour 
and arms were described, and mention 
made of your resolution to cross the 
southern ridge, and traverse the Solebury 
road wi til tlie utmost expedition 

''The greater part of my inquietudes 
were now removed : vou XK^ete able to eat 
fcnd to travel, and there was little doubt 
......tf. that 
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that a meeting would take place between 
us on the next morning; meanwhile, I 
determined to concur with those who 
pursued the remainder of the enemy. I 
followed you in the path that you were 
said to have taken, and quickly joined a 

numerous party who were searching for 
those who on the last night had attacked 
a plantation that lies near this, and de- 
stroyed the inhabitants. 

** I need not dwell upon our doublings 
and circuities. The enemy was traced to 
the house of Selby : they had entered ; 
they had put fire on the floor, but were 
compelled to relinquish their prey. Of 
what number they consisted, could not 
be ascertained; but one, lingering be- 
hind his fellows, was shot at the entrance 
4 of 
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of the wood, and on the spot where you 
chanced to light upon him* 

*^ Selby's house was empty, and before 
the fire had made any progress, we extin- 
guished it. The drunken wretch whom 
you encountered, had probably returned 
from his nocturnal debauch after we had 
left the spot* 

** The flying enemy was pursued with 
fresh diligence : they were found, by 
various tokens, to have crossed the rivep> 
and to have ascended the mountain* We 
trod closely on their heels. When we 
arrived at the promontory described by 
you, the fatigues of the night and day 
rendered me unq^alified to proceed : I 
determined that this should be the bound 

of 
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of my excursions. I was anxious to ob* 
tain an interview with you ; and unless I 
paused here, should not be able to gain 
Ingtefield's as early in the morning as I 
wished. Two others concurred with me in 
this resolution; and we prepared to return 
to this house, which had been deserted 
by its tenants till the danger was past^ 
and which had been selected as the place 
of rendezvous. 

'* At this moment, dejected and weary, 
I approached the ledge which severed the 
headl4nd from the mountain. I marked 
the appearance of some one stretched \ 
upon the ground where you lay. No do* 
mestic animal would wander hither, and 
place himself upon this spot : there was 
something likewbe in the appearance of . 
the object that bespoke it to be man; 

but 
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but if it were man, it was incontrovert^ 
ibly a savage and a foe: I determined, 
therefore, to rouse you by a bullet. 

" My decision vras perhaps absurd ; I 
ought to have gained more certainty be- 
fore I hazarded your destruction : be 
that as it will, a moment's lingering oti 
your part would have probably been fatal. 
You started on your feet, and fired. 
See the hole which your random shot 
made through ray sleeve! This surely 
was a day destined to be signalized by 
hair-breadth escapes. 

** Your action seemed inconlestibly to 
confirm my prognostics. Every one hur* 
ried to the spot, and was eager to destroy 
an enemy : no one hesitated to believe 
that some of the shtrts^aimed at you had 

reached 
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reached their mark, and that you had 
sunk to rise no more. 

*^ The gun which was fired and thrown 
down, was taken and examined ; it had 
been my companion in many a toilsome 
expedition — it had rescued me and my 
friends from a thousand deaths; in order 
to recognise it, I needed only to touch 
and handk it : 1 instantly discovered that 

I held in my hand the fusee which I had 
kft' with you on parting, with which 
yout uncle hud equipped himself, and 
which had been ravished from htm by a 
«avage. What \vzs I hence to infer re- 
specting the person of the last possessor? 

*' My enquiries respecting you of the 

woman whose milk and bread you had 

eaten, were minute. You entered, she 

said, 
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said^ with a hatchet aod gun in yoixr 
hand. While yoii eat, the gun was laid 
upon the table: she sat near, and the 
piece became the object of inquisitive 
attention. Tlie stock and barrels were 
described by her in such terms as left dO 
doubt that thii wai the funu^ 

^^ A comparison of incidents enabled 
me to trace the manner in which you 
came into possession of this instrument :-*• 
one of those whom you found in the ca* 
vern, was the assassin of your uncle ; ac* 
cording to the girl's report, on issuing 
from your hiding-place, you seized a guii 
that was unoccupied, and this gua 
chanced to be your own. 

*' Its two barrels were probably the 
cause of your success in that unequal 

contest 
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contest at Mab's hut. On recovering 

from deliguium^ you found it where it had 
been dropped by you, out of sight, and 
unsuspected by the party that had after- 
wards arrived. In your passage to the 
river, had it once more fallen into hostile 
hands; or had you missed the way, wan- 
dered to this promontory, and mistaken a 
troop of friends for a band of Indian 
marauders ? 

** Either supposition was dreadful : 
the latter was the most plausible. No 
motives were conceivable by which one 
of the fugitives could be induced to post 
himself here in this conspicuous station : 
whereas, the road which lead you to the 
sunvmit of the hill, to that spot where 
descent to the river road was practicable, 

could not be found but by those who 

were 
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were accustomed to traverse it. The 
clirecUons which you had exacted from 
your lM)stess, proved your previouis unac- 
quaintance with these tracts. 

'* 1 acquiesced in this opitiioii with a 
heavy and desponding heart. Pate had 
led us inta.a maze, which could only 
terminate in the destruction of one or of 
the other. By the hreadth of a hair 
had I escaped death from your hand : the 
same fortune had not befriended you. 
After my tedious search, I had lighted 
on you, forlorn, bewildered, perishing 
with cold and hunger : instead of recog* 
nising and affording you relief, I com4 
pelled you to leap into the riyer from, a 
perilous height, and had desisted from 
my persecution only when I had bereaved 



you of life, and plunged you to the bot* 
torn of the gulf. 

** My motives in coming to America 
were numerous and mixed : among these 
was the parental affection with which you 
had inspired me. I came with fortune^ 
and a better gift than fortune in my hand k 
I intended to bestow both upon you, not 
pnly to give you competence, but one 
who would endear to you that compe* 
. tence, who would enhance, by partici* 
pating, every gratification* 

** My schemes were now at an end} 
you were gone beyond the reach of my 
"benevolence and justice. I had robbed 
your two sisters of a flicnd ^nd guar- 
dian : it was some consolation to think 
that k was in my power to stand;, with 

regard 
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.regard to them, in your place — that I 
could snatch them from the poverty, de« 
pendence, and humiliation, to which 
your death and that of your uncle had 
reduced them. 

'* I was now doubly weary of the ea- 
terprise in which I was engaged, and 
returned with speed to this rendez- 
vous. My companions have gone to 
know the state of the family who resided 
under this roof, and left me to beguile 
the tedious moments in whatever manner 
I pleased. 

** I have omitted mentioning one in- 
cident that happened between the detec- 
tion of your flight and our expedition to 
Chetasco. Having formed a plausible 
conjecture as to him who walked in the 

6 long- 



lotigTOotn, it was obvious to conclncle 
that he who purloined your manuscripts 
and the walker were the same personage : 
it w3:s hkewise easily inferred that the 
letters were secreted in tlie cedar chest, 
or in some otliei' part of the room. In* 
stances siwilar to this have heretofore oc- 
curred : men have employed anxious 
tnonths in search of that which, in 9, 
freak ef Yioctambulation, was hidden by 
theif ow^ hands. 

'* A search was immeiliately com- 
menced] and your letters were found, 
carefully tjonceaicd between the rafters 
«nd shingles of the roof, in a spot where, 
if suspicion had not been previously ex^ 
cited, they m^ouM have remained till the 
vernal rains and the summer heats had 
insensibly destroyed them. This packet 

Yox. Ill, K I carried 
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I carried with me, kuowing the value 
which you set upon them, and there 
being no receptacle equally safe, but 
your own cabinet, which was locked, 

*r,ijyaviug, as I said, reached this 

r 

house, and being left alone, I bethought 
ine of the treasure I possessed, I wsls 
unacquainted with the reasons for which 
these papers were so precious : they prb- 
bably had some momentous and inti- 
mate connection with your own history ; 
^s such they could not be of little value 
to me; and this moment of inoccupation 
and regrets was as suitable as any other, 
to the task of perusing them: I drew 
them forth, therefore, and laid them oa 
the table in this chamber. 

'* The rest is known to you. During 

a xno- 
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a momentary absence, you entered.-— 
Surely no interview of ancient friends 
.ever took place in so unexpected and ab- 
rupt a manner! You were dead; I 
mourned for you as one whom I loved, 
and whom Fate had snatched for ever 
from my sight : now, in a blissful hour, 
you had risen ; and my happiness in thu^ 
embracing you is tenfold greater than 
would have been experienced if no un- 
certainties and perils had protracted our 
meeting," 



K 3 CIL\P. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Here ;ended the tale of Sarsefidd. 
Humiliation and joy were mingled in my 
heart. The events that preceded my 
awakening in the cave were now lumi- 
nous and plain. What explication was 
more obvious? What but this solution 
ought to have been suggested by the 
conduct I had witnessed in Clithero ? 

Clithero! — Was not this the man whom 

Clithero 
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Clithero had robbed of his friend ? Was 
not this the lover of Mrs. Lorimer, the 
object of the persecutions of Wiatte? 
Was it not no^v^ given me to investigate 
the truth of thia stupendous tale — to 
dissipate the doubts which obstiriltely 
clung to my imagination respecting it 



^ 

K 



But soft I Had not Sarsefield said that 
he was married ? Was Mrs. Lorimer sp 
speedily forgotten by him; or was the 
narrative of Clithero the web of impos- 
ture or the raving of insanity ? 

These new ideas banished all personal 
considerations from my mind. I looked 
eagerly into the face of my friend, and 
exclaimed, in a dubious accent — '* How 
say you ? Married ? — When ? — To whom ?'' 

K 3 '' Yes, 
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*^ Yes, Huntly, I am wedded to the 
most excellent of women ; to her am^ I 
indebted for happiness^ and wealth, and 
dignity, and honour ; to her do I owe 
tlie power of being the benefactor and 
prot^jitor of you and your sisters. . She 
longs to embrace you as a son. To be- 
come truly her son, will depend upon 
vour own choice, and ttiat of one wfaa 
was the companion of our voyage." 

9 

/ 

*' Heavens!" cried I, in a^ transport 
of exultation and astonishment — ** of 
Avhom do you speak r — of the mother of 
Clarice — the sister of Wiatte — the sister 
of the ruffian ^yho laid snares for her life„ 
IV ho pursued you and the unhappy Cli- 
thero with the bitterest animosity?" 

My friend started at these sounds as- 

if 
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if the earth had yawned at his feet : his 
countenance waa equally significant of 
terror and rage. As soon as he regained 
the power of utterance, hfe spoke, — ** Cli- 
tbero! — Curses light upon thy lips for hav- 
ing uttered that detested name !^— Xhou- 
sands of ^ miles have I flown to shun the 
hearing of it. Is the madman here?-^ 
have you set eyes upon him? — does h^ 
yet crawl upon the face of the earth ? 
Unhappy, unparalleled, unheard-of, thank- 
less miscreant 1 has he told his execrable 
falsehoods here ? — ^lias he dared to utter 
names so sacred as those of' Euphemia 
Lorimer and Clarice ?** 

^^ He has : he has told a tale that had 
all the appearances of truth." 

K 4 *' Out 
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** Out Upon the villain t The truth t 
Truth wouUl prove hiin to. be unnatural — 
devilish — a thing for which no language 
has yet provided a nanie I H^ has called 
liinisdf unhappy— :»<> doubt^ a victin 
to ittittstice^ overtaken, by unmerited ca«* 
kniity :~say, has he fooled' tJi*6 witl^ 
sudi tales.?" 



ji 



** No : his tafe was a catalogue of 
cri«K« and miseries of which he was the 
author and sufferer. You know not his 
motives, his horrorsJ^ 

*' His deeds were monstrons^ anrf infer- 
nal — his motives were sordid and flagi- 
tious : to display all their ugliness and 
infamy was not his^ province : — no;, he did 
not tell you that he stole at midnight ta 

the 
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the chamber of his mistress — a woman 
who astonished the world by her Igftiness 
and magnanimity, by indefatigable bc» 
Be6cence and unswerving equity— who 
had lavished on this wretch, whom she 
snatched from, the dirt, all the go(|^ of 
fortune, all the benefits of education, all 
the treasures of love, every provocatiotiK 
. to gratitude, every stimulant to justice. 

^^ He did not tell you that, in recom^ 
pence for every benefit, be stole upon hep 
sleep, and aimed a dagger at her breast* 
There was no xoom foe flight, or ambi<- 
guity, or prevarication: she whom he 
meant to murder stood near, saw the 
lifted weapon,, and heard, him con&ss and 
glory in his purposes* 

K 5. " NV 
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•* No wonder that the sliock bereft 
her fpr a tiaaae of life. The interval was 
seized by the ruffian to effect hb escape ;. 
the rebukes, of justice were stunned by a 
wretch conscious of his inexpiable guiltt. 
Tbtf| things he has hidden from you, and 
has supplied their place by a tale speciou& 
as false, " 



«< 



No : among the number of hfs 
crimes, hypocrisy is not to be counted. 
These things a?e already known to me : 
he spared hinuelf too little in the narra^ 
live; the excellencies of his lady, her 
claims to gratitude and veneration, were 
•urged beyond their true bounds. His 
iittempts upott.her life were related: it 
is true that he desired and endeavoured 
to destroy her." 

** How! 
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^' Howl has he told you this? 



» 



* * He has told me all. Alas ! the ci 
min^l intention has been amply expiated 

** What mean your Whence, ^ 
how came he hither ? Where is he noM 
I will not occupy the same land, tt 
same world with him* Have tl^is woma 
and her daughter lighted on the shoi 
haunted by this infernal and implacabi 
enemy ?*^ 

^^ Atas l it is doubtful whether I 
exists! If he lives, he is no longer t 
I be feared : bat he lives not ; famine an 

I remorse have utterly consumed him." 

I 

■CI • 

*f Famine I — remorse! You tilk i 
ricUlle&l" 

K 6 «' H 



1 



^* He has concealed himself in the 
desert ; he has abjured the intercourse o£ 
mankind ; he has shut hhYiself in ca- 
verns^ where ^niine must inevitably ex-- 
pedite that death for which he longs as 
the#n1y solace of his woes. To no imk^^ 
gination are his offences blacker and^ 
more odious than to his own* 1 bad 
liopes of rescuing him from this &te ; but 
my own inGrmities and errors have af- 
fbified me sufficient occupation J* 

Sarsefield renewed his imprecations- on* 
the memory of that unfoilunate man^ 
at)d his enquiries ns to the circumstances « 
tiiat led him into this remote district. r 
His enquiries were not to be suiswered by. 
one in my present condition : my lan-^ 
guors and fatigues had now gained a 
pitch that was insupportable. The wound- 
6 ia< 
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kt my face had been chafed and inflamed 
by the cold water and the bleak air; and 
tlie paMt attending it would no longer 
suffer my attention to stray. I sunk 
upon tlie floor, and entixoXtd him>to af-- 
ford, me the respite of a few hours re«^ 
pose; 

He was sensibte of the deplorabIenes^^ 
ef my condkion, andt chid himself for 
the negligence, of which be had. already 
been guilty. He lifted me to the bed^ and 
deUberated on the modb he should pur«- 
sue for my relief.. Some mollifying ap^ 
plication to my wound was immediately 
Biecessary;: but in onr present Ictoely con- 
dition it was not at hand: it could only 
be procured fiom a distance ; it was pro- 
per therefore to hasten to the nearest ia- 
habited dwelling, which, belonged, to ona.: 



^i 
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4 

by name Walton, and supply himself 
with such medicines as could be foundw 



Meanwhile, there was ru> danger of mo- 
lestation and intrusion. There was rea- 
son to expect the speedy return of those 
who had gone in the pursuit of the sa« 
vages : this was their place of rendez- 
vous, and hither they appointed to re- 
assemble before the morrow*s dawn. Thp. 
distance of the neighbouring farm wasr 
small, and Sarsefield promised to be expe- 
ditious: he left ; me to myself and my 
own ruminations^ . 

Harassed by fatigue and piain, I bad 
yet power ta. ruminate on that series of 
unparalleled events that had lat-ely hap- 
pened. I wept; but my tears flowed from 
a double source : from sorrow, oq. 

account 
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account of the uxitimely fate of my uncle; 
and from joy, that my sisters were pre- 
served — that Sarsefield had returned, and 
was not unhappy. • 

I reflected on the untoward destiny of 
Clithero : part of his calamity consisted 
in the consciousness of having killed his 
patroness ; but it now appeared, tlvough 
by some infatuation I had not previ« 
ously suspected, that the iirst impulse of 
sorrow in the lady had been weakened by 
reflection and by time—that the prejuf 
dice persuading her that her life and 
that of her brother ^yere ta endure and 
to terminate together, was conquered 
by experi^n^ or by argument. Slie had 
come, in company with Sarsefield and 
Clarice, to America. What influence 
might these events have upon the 

gloomy 
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gloomy meditations of Clithero? Was- 
it possible to bring them together, to 
win the maniac from his solitude, wrest 
from him his fatal purposes, and restore 
him to communion with the beings whose 
imagined indignation is the torment of 
his life^ 

These musings were- inten'upted by 
sounds from below; which were easily. 
interpKted mto tok^ns^ of tlie return of 
those with, whom Sarsefield bad parted 
at the promontory: voices were coit-^ 
f^ised and Uusy,. hut not turbulent^ 
They entered tlie lower room ; and the 
motion of chairs and tables she w^ that 
they were preparing to rest Uiemselves- 
after their toils* 

Few of them were unacquainted witlt 

me, 
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me, since they piK)bably were pesklents^ 
ia this district r no inconvemenccj there- 
fore,, would follow from an interview,, 
though on their part wholly unexpected ;, 
besides, Sarsefield would speedily return^ 
and none of the present visitants would 
be likely to withdraw to this apart- 
ments 

Meanwhile, I liay upoa the bed, with 
my face turned towards the door, and 
languidly gazing at the ceiling and walls. 
Just then a musket was discharged in the 
room below. The shock affected me 
mechanically, and the first impulse of 
-surprise made me almost start upon my 
feet. 

The sound was followed by confusion 
and bustle^: some rushed forth, and 

' called 
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called on each other to ritn tlifferenti 
ways, and the woids--^ ** That is he— stopi 
him I" were spoken in a tone of eager** 
ness and rage. My weakness . and pain 
were for a moment forgotten, and my 
whole attention was bent to discover the 
meaning of this hubbub. The muske( 
which I had brought with me to. thia 
. chamber, lay across the bed : unknowing 
of the consequences of this affray with 
regard to myself, I wasf prompted, by 
a kind of self-preiserving instinct, to 
lay hold of the gun, and prepare to re* 
pel any attack that might be made upon 
mem 

A few momenta elapsed, when I though! 
I heard light footsteps in the entry lead- 
ing to this room. I had no time "to 
construe these signals; but watching 

fearfully 
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fearfully the entrance, I grasped my 
weapon with new force, and raised it 
80 as to be ready at the moment of 
danger. I did not watch long. A figure 
ca'.tiously thrust itself forward : the first 
glance was sufficient to inform me tliat 
this intruder was an Indian, and of con- 
sequence, an enemy. He was unarmed. 
Looking eagerly on )all sides, he at last 
spied me as I lay. My appearance threw 
him into consternation; and after the 
fluctuation of an instant, he darted to the 
window, threw up the s^h, and leaped 
out upon the ground. 

His flight might have been easily ar- 
rested by my shot; but surprise, added 
to my habitual antipathy to bloodshed, 
unless in cases of absolute necessity^ 
made me hesitate. He was gone, and I 

was 



was left to mark the progress of tile 
drama. The silence was presently brokeiL 
by firing at a distance: three shots, lO; 
quick succession^ were followed by the 
deepest pause. 

That the party recently arrived had 
brought with them one or more captives, 
and that by some sudden effort the pri- 
soners had attempted ta escape, was the 
only supposition that I could form : by 
what motives either of them, could be in- 
duced to seek concealment in my cham*- 
ber, could not be imagined. 

I now heard a single step on the 
threshold belo^v. Some one entered the 
common room : he traversed the floor 
during a few minutes, and then ascend- 
ing the staircase, he entered my chamber. 

It 
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Jt was Sarsefield. Trouble and dismay 
were strongly written an his count«- 
tiance : he seemed totally unconsoioua of 
my presence; his eyes were fi^ed. upon 
•the ilooi^ and as he continued to move 
across the room> lie heaved forth deep 
«ighs. 

This deportment Was mournful and 
taysterious : it was little in unison with 
those appearances M'hich he wore at our 
parting, and must have been caused by 
isome event that had since happened. 
My curiosity impelled me to recall him 
from his reverie. I rose, and seizing him 
by the arm, looked at him with an air of 
inquisitive anxiety : it was needless to 
speak. 



He 
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lie noticed my movement, arid turn*' 
ing towards me, spoke, in a tone of some 
resentment — ** Why did you deceive me? 
Did you not say Clithero was dead?" 

*' I said so because it was my beJief. 
Know you any thing to the contrary ?-— 
Heaven grant that he be still alive, and 
that our mutual leiforts .may restore him 
to peace!'* 

** Heaven grant/' replied my friend, with 
a vehemence that bordered upon fury— 
** Heaven grant that he may live thou- 
sands of years, and know. not in their 
long course a moment s respite from re- 
morse and from anguish ! But this 
prayer is fruitless: he is not dead, but 
death hovAt over him* Should he live, 

he 
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fce will live only to defy justice and per* 
petrate new horrors. My skill might 
perhaps save him; but a finger shall not 
be moved to avert his fate, 

•* Little did I think that the wretch 
whom my friends rescued from the powi^r 
of the savages, and brought wounded 
and expiring hither, was Clithero. They 
sent for me in haste to afford him sursri' 
cal assistaace. I found him stretched 
upon the floor below, deserted, helpless^ 
and bleeding : the .moment I beheld him 
he was recognised. The last of evils 
was to look upon the face of this assassin ; 
but that evil is passed, and shall never be 
endured again. 

'* Rise and come with meraccomm^ 
dation is prepared for you at Walcot's. 

Let 
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Let us leave this house ; and the moment 
you are able to perform a journey, aban-^ 
don for ever this district/* 

1 could not readily consetit to this 
proposal, Clithero had been delivered 
from captivity ; but was dying for want 
of that aid which Sarsefield was able to 
afford. Was it not inhuman to desert 
him in this extremity ? What offence had 
he committed that deserved -such impla* 
cable vengeance r Nothing 1 had heard 
from Sarsefield was in contradiction to 
his own story. His deed, imperfectly 
observed, would appear to be atrocious 
and detestable; but the view of all its 
antecedent and accompanying events and 
motives, would surely place it in the list, 
not of crimes, but of misfortunes. 

But 



' But what is that guilt which no pe- 
nitence can expiate ? Had not Clithero's 
remorse been more than adequate to 
crimes far more deadly and enormous 
than this? This, however, was no time 
to argue with the passions' of Sarsefield. 
Nothing but a repetition of Clithero's 
tale could vanquish his prepossessions 
and mollify his rage ; but this repetition 
was impossible to be given by me till a 
moment of safety and composure. 

These thoughts made me linger, but 
liindered me from attempting to change 
the determination of my friend. He re- 
newed his importunities for me to fly 
with him — he dragged me by the arm ; 
and, wavering and reluctant, I followed 
where he chose to lead. He crossed the 
common room with hurried steps, and 
. -Vox./ III. L eye* 
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eyes averted from a figure which in- 
stantly fastened my attention. 

It was, indeed, Clithero whom I now 
beheld, supine, polluted with blood, his 
eyes closed, and apparently insensible: 
this object was gazed at with emotions 
that rooted me to the spot. Sarsefield, 
perceiving me determined to remain where 
I was, rushed out of the house, and dis- 
appeared. 



* • 
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i HUNG over the unhappy wretch> 
Avhose emaciated form and rueful features^ 
sufficiently bespoke that savage hands 
had only completed that destruction 
'which his miseries had begun : he was 
mangled by the tomahawk in a shocking 
manner, and there was little hope that 
human skill could save his life« 

I was sensible of nothing but com- 
passion: I acted without design, when 

L S seating 
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seating myself on the floor, I raised his 
bead and placed it on my knees. This 
tnoveraent awakened his attention, and 
opening his eyes, he fixed them on my 
countenance: they testified neither in- 
sensibility, nor horror, nor distraction. 
A faint emotion of surprise gave way to 
an appearance of tranquillity. Having 
perceived these tokens of a state less 
hopelesis than I at first imagined, I spoke 
to him, 

*^ My friend, how do you feel? Caa 
any thing be done for you r" 

He answered nre in a tone more firm, 
and with more coherence of ideas, than. 

previous appearances had taught me to 
expect. 

- «< No," 
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*^ No," said he, '^ thy kindness, good 
youth, can avail me nothing. The end 
of my existence here is at hand. May 
my guilt be expiated by the miseries that 
I have suffered, and my good deeds only 
attend me to the presence of my divine 
Judge! 

*' lam waiting, but not with trembling 
or dismay, for this close of my sorrows. I 
breathed but one prayer, and that prayer 
has been answered : I asked for an in- 
terview with thee, young man ; but feel- 
ing as I now feel, this interview, so 
much desired, was beyond my hope* 
Now thou art come in due season to 
hear the last words that I shall need to 
utter. 

*^ I wanted to assure thee that thy 

h 3 cfForta 
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efforts for my benefit were not useless : 
they have saved me from murdering my 
self; a guilt more inexpiable than any 
which it was in my power to commit. 

** I retired to the innermost recess of 
Norwalk, and gained the summit of a 
hill, by subterranean patbsa This hill I 
knew to be on all sides inaccessible to 
human footsteps, and the subterraneaa 
passages were closed up by stones : here I 
believed my solitude exempt from inter- 
ruption, and my deaths in conseq^uencc 
of famine, sure. 

" This persuasion was not taken away 
by your appearance on the opposite steep.. 
The chasm which severed us, I knew to 
be impassable. — I withdrew from your 
iight. 

^' Some 
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*' Some time after, awakening from a 
long sleep, I found victuals beside me. 
He that brought them was invisible. For a 
time I doubted whether some messenger 
of heaven had not interposed for my sal- 
vation. How other than by supernatu- 
ral means my retreat should be explored, 
I was unable to conceive;* the summit 
was encompassed by dizzy and profound 
gulfs, and the subterranean passages were 
still closed. 

** Thi^ opinion, though corrected by 
subsequent reflection, tended to change 
the course of my desperate thoughts.— 
My hunger, thus importunately urged^ 
would not abstain, and I eat of the food 
that was provided. Henceforth I deter- 
mined to live, to resume the path of 
obscurity and labour which 1 hid niin- 

L 4 quish^d, 
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quished, and wait till my God should 
summon me to retribution : — to antici- 
pate his call, is only to redouble our 
guilt. 

'* I designed not to return to Ingle- 
fiekPs service, but to chuse some other 
and remoter district. IMeanwhile, I had 
left in his possession a treasure which 
my determination to die had rendered of 
no valuC; but which my change of resa^ 
lution, restored. Enclosed in a box at 
Inglefield's, M^ere the memoirs of Euphe- 
mia Loi'iaier ; by which in all my vicissi* 
tudcs I had been hitherto accompanied, 
and from which I consented to part only 
because I had refused to live : my exist- 
ence was now to be prolonged, and this 
manuscript was once more to constitute 
the torment and the solace of my being. . 

** I hastened 
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*' T hastened to InglefieUl's hv ni^rfit. 
There was no need to warn him ot my 
purpose ; I desired that my fate ^should 
be an eternal secret to my ancient master 
and his neighbours. The apartment 
containing my box, was well known, and 
easily accessible. 

** The box was found, but broken and 
rifled of its treasure. My transports of 
astonishment, and indignation, anrfgriet^ 
yielded to the resumption of n)y fata:l 
purpose: I hastened back to the hill, 
aoid determined aneAv to perislu 

ft 

^^ This mood continued to the evening 
of the ensuing day. Wandering over 
rocks and pits, I discovered the manu- 
script lying under a jutting precipice. 
The chance that brouglit it hither was 

L 5 - not 
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not less propitious and miraculous, than 
that by which I had been supplied with 
food : it produced a simHar effect upon 
my feelings ; and while in possession of 
this manuscript I was reconciled to the 
means of life. I left the mountain, and 
traversing the wilderness, stopped in 
ChetascO. That kind of employment 
which I sought was instantly procured ;. 
but my new vocation was scarcely as-, 
sumed when a band of savages invaded 
pur security. 

*' Rambling in the desert by moon- 
light, I encountered these foes : they 
rushed upon me, and after numerous 
wounds, which, for the present, neither 
killed nor disabled me, they compelled 
me to keep pace with them in their re- 

treat. Some hours have passed since the 

troop 
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troop was overtaken, and my liberty 
redeemed. Hardships and repeated 
wounds, inflicted at the moment when 
the invaders were surprised and slain, 
have brought me to my present condi- 
tion. I rejoice that my course is about 
to terminate/* 

Here the speaker was interrupted by 
the tumultuous entrance of the party 
by whom he had been brought hither. 
Their astonishment at seeins: me sus- 
taining the head of the dying man, may" 
be easily conceived. Their surprise wa» 
more strongly excited by the disappear- 
ance of the captive whom they had left 
m this apartment bound hand and foot. 
It now appeared tliat of the savage troop 
who had adventured thus far in search of 
pillage and blood, all had been destroyed 

L G but 
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but two, who had been led hither as 
prisoners. "On their entrance into this 
house, one of the party had been sent 
to Wal cot's to sum in on Sarsefield to the 
aid of the wounded nian ; while others 
had gone in search of cords to secure the 
arms and legs of the captives, who had 
hitherto been manacled imperfectly. 

The cords were bfougbt, and one of 
them was bound ; but the other, before 
the same operation was begun upon hiirr, 
broke, by a sudden effort, the feeble liga^ 
tures by which he was at present con- 
strained, and seizing a musket that lay 
near him, fired on his enemies^ and then 
rushed out of doors. All eagerly en- 
gaged in the pursuit : the savage was 
fleet as a deer^ and finally eluded his 
pursuers. 

While: 
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White their attention was thus en- 
gaged abroad, he that remained foanrf 
means to extricate his wrists and ancles 
from his bonds; and betaking himself to 

the stairs, escaped, as I before described*, 
through the window of th-e room which 
I. had occupied. They pestered me with 
their curiosity and wonder, foF I was 
known to all of -them ; but waving the 
discussions of my own concerns, I en- 
treated their assistance to carry CUithcro 
to the chamber and the bed which I had 
just deserted. 

I now, in spite of pain, fatigue, and 
watchfulness, set out to go to Walton's, 
Sarsefield was ready to receive me at 
the door, and the kindness and eompas^ 
sion of the family were active in my 
behalf, I was conducted to a chamber, 

and 
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and provided with suitable attendance 
and remedies. 

I was not unmindful of the more de- 
plorable condition of Clithero : I inces- 
santly meditated on the means for his 
relief. His case stood in need of all the 
vigilance and skill of a physician, and' 
Sarsefield was the only one of that pro- 
fession whose aid could be seasonably 
administered : Sarsefield therefore , must 
be persuaded to bestow this- aid. 

There were but two modes of conquer- 
ing his abhorrence of this man r^ — to pre- 
possess my friend with the belief of the 
innocence of Cli-thero, or to sooth him 
into pity by a picture of remorse and- 
suffering. The latter could best be done, 
and in a manner most conformable to- 

tru th. 
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truth, by a simple recital of the incident* 
that had befallen, and by repeating the 
confession which bad been extorted from- 
Clithero. 



I requested all but my friend to leave 
my chamber ; and then, soliciting a pa- 
tient hearing, began the narrative of 
Waldegrave's death — of the detection of 
Clithero beneath the shade of the dm — 
of the suspicions which were thence pro- 
duced, and of the forest interview to 
M'hich these suspicions gave birth : I 
then repeated, without variation or addi- 
tion, the tale which was then told ; I 
likewise mentioned my subsequent trans- 
actions in Norwalk so far as they illus- 
trated the destiny of Clitherg. 

During 
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During this recital, I fixed my eyes 
wpon the countenance of Sarsefield, and 
watched every emotion as it rose or de- 
clined : with the progress of my tale; 
his indignation and his fury grew less, 
and at length gave place to horror and 
compassion. 

His seat became uneasy, his pulse 
.throbbed with new vehemence. When I 
came to the motives which prompted the 
unhappy man to visit tlie chamber of 
his mistress, he started from his seat, 
and sometimes strode across the floor in 
a troubled mood, and sometimes stood 
before me with his breath almost sus* 
pended in the eagerness of his attention. 
When I mentioned the lifted dagger, tlie 
shriek from behind, and the apparition 

that 
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that interposed, he shuddered and drew 
back as if a dagger had been aimed at 
his breast. ' 

When tlie tale was done, some time 
elapsed in mutual and profound silence. 
My friend's thoughts M^re involved in 
a mournful and indefinable reverie t from 
this he at length recoveredi and spoke. 

*' It is true; a tale like this could 
never be the fruit of invention, or be ia 
vented to deceive. He has done himself 
injustice: his character was spotless and 
fair; all his moral properties seemed to 
have resolved themselves into gratitude^ 
fidelity, and honour. 

*' We parted at the door late In the 
evening, as he mentioned; and he guessed 

truly 
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truly that subsequent reflection had m- 
duced nie to return and to disclose the 
truth to Mrs. Lorimer. . Clarice, relieved 
by the sudden death of her friend, and 
unexpectedly by all, ^arrived at the same 
hour. - 

*• These tiding! wtonishcd, afflicted,, 
and delighted Mrs. Lorimer : her brother s 
death had been long believed by all bat 
herself; to fhid her doubts verified, and 
his existence ascertained, was the dearest 
consolation that he ever could bestow. 
She was afflicted at the proofs that liad 
been noted of the continuance of his 
depi'avity ; but she dreaded no dauger 
to herself from his malignity or venge- 
ance* 

*' The ignorance and prepossessions of 

this 
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this woman were remarkable: on this 
subject only she was perverse, headlong^ 
obstinate. Iler anxiety to benefit this, 
arch-ruffian occupied her whole thoughts^ 
and allowed her no time to reflect upon 
the reasonings or remonstrances of others* 
She could not be prevailed on to deny 
herself to bis visitSi and I parted from 
ber in the utmost perplexity. 

' '* A messenger came to me at mid- 
night, entreating my immediate presence: 
some disater had happened, but of what 
kind the messenger was unable to tell. 
My fears easily conjured up the image 
of Wiatte : terror scarcely allowed nie to 
breathe. When I entered the house of 
Mrs. Lorimer, I was conducted to her 
chamber. She lay upon the bed in a state 
of stupefaction, that rose from some 

mental 
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mental cause. Clarice sat by her, wring=^ 
ing her hands, and pouring forth her 
tears without intermission. Neither could 
explain to me the nature of the scene.. 
1 made enquiries of the servants and at- 
tendants: they merely said that the 
family, as usual, had retired to rest ; but 
their Lady*s bell rung with great violence,- 
and culled them in haste to her cliumbeir^ 
where they found her in a swoon upon 
the floor, and the young lady in the ut- 
most atFright and perturbation. 

** Suitable means being used, Mrs» 
Lorimer had at length recovered ; but 
was still nearly insensible. I went to 
Clithero's apartments; but he was not to 
be found, and the domestics informed me 
that, since he had gone with me, he had 
not returned.. The doors between thi« 

cliamber 
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« 

-chamber and the court were open : hence 
that some dreadful interview had taken 
place, perhaps with Wiatte, was an un» 
avoidabte conjecture- He had withdrawn, 
however, without committing any per- 
sonal injury. 

*^ I need not mention my reflections 
upon this scene: all was tormenting 
doubt and suspense till the morning 
arrived, and tidings were received that 
Wiatte had been killed in the streets. 
This event was antecedent to that which 
had occasioned Mrs. Lorimer^s distress 
and alarm. I now remembered that 
fatal prepossession by which she w^s 
governed, antl her frantic belief that her 
death and that of her brother were to 
fall out at the same time. Could some 
witness of his death have brought her 

tidings 
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tidings of it^ Had he penetrated, un- 
expected and unlicensed, to her chamber; 
and were these the effects produced by 
the iatelHgence? 

'* Presently I knew that not only 
Wiatte was dead, but that Clithero had 
killed him, Clithero had not been known 
to return, and was no where to be found: 
he then was the bearer of these tidings ; 
for none but he could have found acces^ 
or egress, without disturbing the servants* 

*^ These doubts wei^ at length at an 
end : in a broken and confused manner, 
and after the lapse of some days, the 
monstrous and portentous truth was dis- 
closed. After our interview, Mrs. Lorimer 
and her daughter had retired to the same 
chamber; the former had withdrawn to 

her 
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her closet, and the latter to bed. Some 
one's entrance alarmed Mrs. Lorimer, and 
coming forth after a moment's pause, 
the spectacle which Clithero has too 
faithfully described, presented itself. 

'' What could I think? A life of 
uniform hypocrisy, or a sudden loss of 
reason, were the only suppositions to be 
formed. Clithero was the parent of fury 
^nd abhorrence in my heart: in either 
case I started at the name — I shuddered 
at the image of the apostate or the 
maniac. 

** What! kill the brother whose ex- 
istence was interwoven with that of his 
benefactress and his friend 1 — then hastea 
to her chamber, and attempt her life !— 
lift a dagger to destroy her who had 
5 been 
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been tlie author of his being and his hap* 
piness ! 

*' He that could meditate a deed like 
this, was no longer man : an agent from 
hell had mastered his faculties ; he was 
become the engine of infernal malice, 
against whom it was the duty of all man- 
kind to rise up in arms, and never to 
desist till, by shattering it to atoms, its 
power to injure was taken aAvay. 

^^ All enquiries to .discover the place 
of his retreat were vain. No wonder, 
methought, that he wrapped himself in the 
fokls of impenetrable secrecy; curbed, 
checked, baffled in the midst of his 
career, no wonder that he shrunk into 
obscurity — that he fled from justice and 
revenge — that he dared not meet the 

rebukes 



rebuke* of that eye which, dissolving* in 
tenderness, or flashing with disdain, had 
ever been irresistible. 

*' But how shall I describe Mrs. Lori- 
mer's condition ? Clithero she had che- 
rished from his infancy : he was the stajr, 
the consolation, the pride of her life. His 
projected alliance with her daughter, 
made him still more dear. Her eloquence 
was never tired of expatiating on his 
purity and rectitude. No wander that 
she deliglited in this tlieme, for he was 
her own work — his virtues were the crea- 
tures of her bounty. 

'^ How hard to be endured was this 
i&ad reverse! She can be tranquil, but 
never more will she be happy. To pro^ 
mote: her forgetfulness of him, I. per- 

V:OX^ III. M suaded 
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suaded her to leave her country, which 
contained a thousand memorials of past 
calamity, and which was lapt^ing fast 
into civil broils. Clarice has accompa- 
nied us, and time may effect the happi- 
ness of others by her means, though 
she can never reipove the n>elancholy of 
her mother. 

'* I have listened to your tale, not 
without compassion. — What would you 
have me to do? To prolong his life would 
be merely tpiicotract his misery. 

** m can never be regarded with com- 
placency by my wife ; he can never be 
thought of >\ithout shuddering by Cla- 
rice. Common ills are not w ithout a cure 
less than death ; but here all remedies 
are vain : consciousness itself is the 

malady, 



■V' 
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ihalady, the pest, of which he only is 
cured who ceases to think,'* 

I could not but assent to this mourn* 
ful conclusion. Yet, though death was 
better to Clithero than life, could not 
some of his mistakes be rectified? Eu- 
phemia Lorimer, contrary to his belief, 
was still alive. He dreamed that she was 
dead, and a thousand evils were imagined 
to flow from that death : this death, and 
its. progeny of ills, haunted his fancy, 
and added keenness to his remorse. Was 
it not our duty to rectify this error ? 

Sarsefield reluctantly assented to the 
truth of my arguments on this head : 
he consented to return, and afford the 
dying man the consolation of knowing- 

M 3 that 
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that t^e^ being whom he a4Qred an 4 
benefactor and parent, had npt beea de«% 
prived of existence, though bereft of 
pe^c^ by h^s a.ct. 

puring SarsefidU's ab$etice/ my miusk 
V-asi busy in revolving the ipqidj^ut^ tbajt. 
h^cl just oQcurred^ I rumin^t^d the Ijwb 
words of Clitbero : tl>ere was. somewhab 
ip his narrative that was obscure and> 
contradictory. lie had left the> manu^ 
script which he so much and so. justly 
prized, in his cabinet: he catered the> 
chamber in my absence, and found the- 
cabinet unfastened, and the manuscript 
gone. It was I by whom the cabinet 
was opened j but the manuscript sup*, 
posed to be contained in it, was buried 
in the earth beneath the elm« How 

4 should 
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eshould Clithero be unacquainted with its 
situation, since none but he could have 
dug for it this grave r 

This mystery vanished when I reflect- 
ed on the history of my own manu- 
script. Clithero had buried his treasure 
with his own hands^ as mine had been 
secreted by myself; but both acts had 
been performed during sleep : the deed 
was neither prompted by the will, nor 
noticed by the senses of him by whom 
it was done. Disastrous and humiliatinu^ 
fe ihe state of man ! By his own hands 
is constructed the mass of misery and 
error in which his steps are for ever in- 
volved. 

, Thus it was with thy friend. Hurried 
dti by phantoms too indistinct to be 

M 3 now 
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now recalled, I wandered from my cham* 
ber to the desert : I plunged into some 
unvisited cavern, and easily proceeded 
till I reached the edge of a pit: there 

* 

my step was deceived, and I tumbled 
headlong from the precipice. The fall 
bereaved me of sense, and I continued 
breathless and motionless during the re« 
mainder of the night and the ensuing 
day. 

How little cognizance have men over 
the actions and motives of each other ! 
How total is our blindness with regard 
to our own performances ! Who would 
have sought me in the bowels of this 
mountain ? Ages might have passed 
away before my bones would be disco- 
vered in this tomb by some traveller 

whom 
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whom curiosity had prompted to explore 
it. 

I was roused from these reflections 
by Sarsefield's return. Enquiring into 
Clithero's condition, he answered that 
the unhappy man was insensible; but 
that, notwithstanding numerous and 
dreadful gashes in ditferent parts of his 
body, it was possible that, by submitting 
to the necessary treatment, he might 
recover. 

Encouraged by this information, I en- 
deavoured to awaken the zeal and com-, 
passion of my friend in Clithero's behalf. 
He recoiled with involuntary shuddering 
from any task which would confine hini 
to the presence of this man. Time and 
reflection, he said, might introduce dif- 

M 4 ferent 
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fcrent sentiments and feelings; 1>iit at 
present he could not but regard this per- 
son as a maniac, whose disease was irre- 
mediable, and whose existence could not 
be protracted but to his own misery and 
the misery of others. 

Finding him irreconcilably averse to 
any scheme connected with the welfare 
of Clkhero, I began to think that bis 
assistance as a surgeon was by no ineans 
necessary : he had declared that the suf- 
ferer needed nothing more than common 
treatment ; and to this the ^kill vf a, 
scor« of aged women in this -district^ 
fuinibhcd with simples culled from the 
forest, and pointed out, of oW time, by 
liidian leeches^ was no less adequate than 
that of Saisefidd. Tliese women were 
ready afid officious iii thctr charity, and 

none 
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Ii6'ne of them were preposisessed against 
the sufferer by a knowledge of his ge^ 
nuine story. 

■ 

SarSefidd, meaiiwhilej tvas itnpatienl 
for my removal to Ingkfield'd habitation j 
and that .venerable friend was no le^i 
impatient to receive me. My hurts were 
Superficial, and my strength suttciehtly 
tepahed by a night's repose: next day, 
i went thither, leaving Clithfero to th6 
care of his immediate neighbours. 

Sarsefield's engagements compelled 
him to prosecute his journey into Vir- 
ginia, from which he had somewhat de- 
viated, in order to visit Solebury : he 
proposed to return in less thatl a month, 
and then to take me in his company to 
New- York. He has treated me with 

jj 5 paternal 
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paternal tenderness, and insists upon tlie 
previlege of consulting for my interest, 
as if he were my real father. Mean- 
while, these views have been disclosed 
to Inglefield ; and it is with him that I 
am to remain^ with my sisters, until his 
return. 

My reflections have been various and 
tumultuous : they have been busy in 
relation to you, to Weymouth, and espe- 
cially to Clithero. The latter, polluted 
with gore, and weakened by abstinence, 
fatigue, and the loss of blood, appeared 
in my eyes to be in a much more dan- 
gerous condition than the event proved 
him to be. I was punctually informed 
of the progress of his cure, and proposed 
in a few days to visit him. The (Jtity of 
explaining the truth respecting tfie pre- 

sent 
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Sent condition of Mrs. Lorimer, had de- 
volved upon me. By imparting this in- 
telligence, I hoped to work the most 
auspicious revolutions in his feelings; 
and prepared, therefore, with alacrity, 
for an interview. 

In this hope I was destined to be dis- 
appointed. On the morning on which 
I intended to visit him^ a messenger 
arrived from the house in which he was 
entertained, and informed us that the 
family, on entering the sick man's apart- 
ment, had found it deserted. It appear- 
ed that Clithero had, during the night, 
risen from his bed, and gone secretly 
forth. No traces of his flight have since 
been discovered. 

M 6 But, 



; ^ 
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But, Oh my friend ! the death of 
Waidegrave, thy brother, is at length 
divested of uncertainty and mystery I 
Hitherto^ I had been able to form nO 
conjecture respecting it ; but the solution 
was found shortly after this time. 

Queen Mab, three days after my 
adventure, was seized in her hut on sus** 
picion of having aided and counselled 
her countrymen in their la;te depreda- 
tions. She was not to be awed or 
intimidated by the treatment she recciv-* 
ed ; but readily confessed and gloried 
in the mischief she had done ; and ac- 
counted for it by enunurating the in- 
juries which she had received from her 
neighbours. 

These 
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These iTijarics consisted in contemp* 
tuous or neglectful treatment, and in 
the rejection of groundless and absurd 
claims.. The people of Chetasco were 
less obsequious to her humours than 
those of Solebury, her ancient neigh* 

bourhood ; and her imagination brooded 
for a long time over nothing but schemes 
of revenge : she became sullen, irascible, 
and spent more of her time in solitude 
than ever. 

A troop of her countrymen at length 
visited her hut. Their intentions being 
hostile, they concealed from the inhabi* 
tants their presence in this quarter of the 
country. Some motives induced them 

to withdraw and postpone, for the pre- 
sent, the violence which they meditated. 

One 



< 
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One of them, 'however, more sanguinary 
and audacious than the rest, would not 
depart without some gratification of his. 
vengeance : he left his associates, ' and 
penetrated by night into Solebury, re- 
solving to attack the first human being 
whom he should meet. It was the fate 
of thy unhappy brother to encounter 
this ruffian, whose sagacity made him 
forbear to tear away the usual trophy 
from the dead, lest he should afford 
grounds for suspicion as to the authors 
of the evil. 

Satisfied with this exploit, he rejoined 
his companions, and, alter an interval of 
three weeks, returned with a more nume- 
rous party, to execute a more extensive 
project of destruction. They were coun- 
selled^ 
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selled, and guided in all their move- 
ments, by Queen Mab, who now ex- 
plained these particulars, and boldly defi- 
ed her oppressors : lier usual obstinacy 
and infatuation induced her to remain in 
her ancient dwelling, and prepare to meet 
the consequences. 

This disclosure awakened anew all the 
regrets and anguish which flowed from 
that disaster. It has. been productive, 
however, of some benefit: suspicions 
and doubts, by which my soul was h0h 
rassed, and which were injurious to the 
innocent, are now at an end. It is 
likewise some imperfect consolation to 
reflect that the assassin has himself beea 
killed, and probably by my own hand» 
The shedder of blood no longer lives 

to 
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to pursue his vocation, and jastice h 
satisfied. 

Thus have I fulfilled my promise tti 
compose a minute relation of my suffer- 
ings. I remembered my duty to thee, 
and as soon as I was able to hold d, peB, 
employed it to inform thee of my wel- 
fare. I could not at that time enter 
into particulars, but reserved a more Co- 
pious narrative till a period of riiore health 
and leisure. 

On looking back, t am surprised at 
the length to which my story has run : T 
thought tiiat a few days would suffice to 
complete it ; but one page has insensibly 

been added to another, till I have con-» 

» 

turned weeks and filled Yolumes. Here 

I will 
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I will draw to a close. I will send you 
"what I have written, and discuss with 
you in conversation my other immediate 
concerns, and my schemes for the future* 
As soon as I have seen Sarsefield, I will 
visit you.— Farewell ! 

E. Ih 



LETTER 
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LETTER I. 



To Mr. San^ctd. 

FbiladelpUft. 

1 CAME hither but ten minutes ago, 
and write this letter in the bar of the 
stage- house. I wish not to lose a mo- 
ment in informing you of what has hap- 
pened. I cannot do justice to my own 
feelings when I reflect upon the rashness 
of which I have been guilty. 

iwiu 
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I will give you the particulars to* 
morrow. At present, 1 shall only say 
that Clithero is alive, is apprized of your 
Avife's arrival and abode in New- York, 
and has set out, with mysterious inten- 
tions, to visit her. 

May Heaven avert the consequences 
of such a design ! May you be enabled 
by some means to prevent their meet- 
ing ! If you cannot prevent it-^— but I 
must not reason on such an event, nor 
lengthen out this letter. 

R H 



LETTER 
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To 4ke 4ame. 



1 \^ILL now relate the particulars which 
I yesterday promised to send you. You 
heard through your niece of my arrival 
at Inglefields, in Solebury. My enquiries 
you may readily suppose would turn 
upon the fate of my friend's servant, Cli- 
thero, whose last disappearance was so 

strange 



^itrattge and abrupt, and of whom since 
tl)a4: time I bad heard nothing. You are 
indifferent to bis fate, and aie anxious 
only, that his existence and misfortunes 
may be speedily forgotten. I confess tba6 
it is somewhat otherwise with me : I pity 
him J 1 wish to relieve him, and cannot 
admit the belief that his misery is without 
a curci I want to find him out ; I want 
to know his condition^ and, if possible, 
to afford him comfort, and inspire him 
with courage and hope. 

Inglefield replied to my questions — ^* Oh 
yes ! he has appeared — tlie strange being 
is again upon the stage ! Shortly after he 
left his sick bed, I heard from Philip 
Beddington, of Chetasco, that Deb's hiit 
had found a new tenant. At first, I ima* 
gined that the Scotsman who built it, had. 

returned ; 
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returned; but making closer enquiries, 1 
found that the new tenant was my ser- 
vant. I had no inclination to visit him 
myself, but frequently enquired respect- 
ing him of those who lived or passed that 

way, and find that he still lives there." 

» - 

" But how?" said I — ** what is his 
mode of subsistence ? The winter has 
been no time for cultivation, and he 
found, I presume, nothing in the 
ground. " 

*' Deb's hut," replied my friend, '*is 
his lodging and his place of retirement; 
but food and clothing he procures by 
labouring on a neighbouring farm. This 
farm is next to that of Beddington, who 
consequently knows something of his 
present situation. I find little or no 

difference 
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difference in his present deportment, and 
those appearances which he assumed while 
living witii me ; except that he retires 
every night to his hut, and holds as 
little intercourse as possible with the rest 
of mankind. He dines at his employer's 
table, but his supper, which is nothing 
but rye bread, he carries home with him; 
and at all those times, when disengaged 
from employment, he secludes himself in, 
his hut; or wanders nobody knows whi- 
ther." 

This was the substance of Inglefield's 
intelligence. I gleaned from it some sa- 
tisfaction : it proved the condition of 
Clithero to be less deplorable, and despe- 
rate than I had previously imagined : his 
fatal and gloomy thoughts seemed to have 
somewhat yielded to tranquillity. . 

la 
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In the course of my reflectiootSi han* 
tver, I could not but perceive that hia 
conditioui though eljgibie when com* 
pared with what it. once was, was ltke<» 
wise disastrous and humiliating^ cum.*- 
pared with his youthful hopes and hiit 
actual merits. For such a one to mope 
away his life in this. unsocial and savage 
state, was deeply to be deplored: itwaSt 
my duty, if possible,, to prevail on him. 
to relinqubh his scheme; and what more: 
would be requisite for that end than to. 
inform him of the truth ? 

The source of his dejection was the 
groundless belief that he had occasioned' 
the death of his benefactress: it^was thi3. 
alone that could justly produce remorse: 
or grief. It was a distempered imaginat- 
tion both in him and in me,, that, had: 

given 
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given birth to this opinion; since the 
terms of his narrative, impartially consi- 
dered, were far from implying that ca* 
tastrophe: to him, however, the evidence 
which he possessed was in contest! ble. 
No deductions from probability could 
overthrow his belief: this could only be 
effected by similar and counter evidence. 
To apprize him that she was now alive, in 
possession of some degree of happiness^ 
the wife of Sarsefield, and an actual re- 
tsident on this shore, would dissipate the 
Sanguinary apparition that haunted him, 
cure his diseased intellects, and restore 
him to those vocations for which his ta- 
lents, and that rank in society for which 
his education had qualified him. Influ- 
enced by these thoughts, I determined 
to visit his retreat. Being obliged . to 
leave Solebury the next day^ I resolved 

" VOL. III. N to 



to^et outthQ sAna& ^fteraqcMi, and stop.-- 

plug in Ch?tas^Q,fo5 tl)e nighty ^eek. his^ 
habitation at the hour whQQ hp l}ad pro^, 
l^ably retired to it;* 

This waa (lone. I arrived at Beddiqg-* 
top's at night fall. My enquiries respect- 
ing Clithero obtained for me tlie sn,n)f in- 
telliffence from him which 1 had r^eceived 
from Inorlefield. DeWs hut was three 
miles from this habitation ; and thitheri 
when the evening had somewhat ad- 
vanced, I repaired. This was the spot, 
Avhich had witnessed so mauy perils dur* 
ing the last year, and my emotions oa^ 
approaching it were awful. With palpi-, 
lating heart and quicfc steps, I traversed- 
the road, skirted op each side by thicketSj^ 
and the area before the house. The dwell* 
ing was by no means in sq rHiftOus a stfit& 

as 



%^ when I last visited it: tbe crannies 
between the logs had been filled up^ and 
the Ught within was perceivable only ait a 
crevice in tlie door* 

Looking, through this crevice, I per^ 
ceived a fire in the chimney; but the ob^ , 
ject of my viat was no where to be seen. 
I knocked) and requested admission ; but 
no answer was made. At length I lifled 
the latch; and entered. Nobody was there. 

It was obvious to suppose that Clithero 
had gone abroad for a short time, and 
would speedily return ; or perhaps^ some 
engagement had detained him at his la«> 
bour later than usnal t I therefore seated 
myself on same straw near the firc^ 
which, with a woollen rug, appeared to 
constitnte his only bed. The rude bed^ 

N 9 stead 



tOMt outth^s^me afterapop, an4 stopLr 
pipg in Ch^tas^Q.fo? tl^p uight, sack, hi?^ 
habitation aA^ th(^ hoar wh^n hp I>ad pro«i 
bably retired to it. 

This waa (^oiie. I arrived at Beddi^g-^ 
top's at night fall. Mj enquiries respect- 
ing Clithero obtained tor me the s^mp in- 
telligence from him which I had received- 
from Inglefield. Deb^s hut was three 
miles from this habitation j and thither,, 
when the evening had somewhat ad- 
vanced, I repaired. This was the spot, 
>vhirh had witnessed so many perils dur* 
ing the last year, and my emotions on^ 
i^pproaching it were awful. With, palpi- 
tating heart and quick- steps, I traversed- 
the road, skirted op each side by thickets^ 
and the area before tbe house. The dwelK 
ing was by no means in sq rj^ifious a stRt& 

as 



ts^ when I last visited it: tbe Crannies 
between the logs had been filled np^ and 
the Hght within was perceivable only at a 
crevice in tlie door. 

Looking, through this crevice, I per^ 
ceived a fire in the chimney; but the ob^ , 
jecfc of my visit was no where to be seen^ 
£ knocked) and requested admission ; but 
no answer was made. At length I lifted 
the latch; and entered. Nobody was there. 

It was obvious to suppose that Clithero 
had gone abroad for a short time, and 
would speedily return ; or perhaps- some 
engagem^it had detained him at his la«» 
bour later than usnal t I therefore seated 
myself on some straw near the fire^ 
which, with a woollen rug, appeared to 
constitnte his only bed. The rude bedv 

N S stead 



^tead which I fdrmerly met with, waS 
gone; the slander furniture, likewise, which 
h^ then engaged my attention, had disH^ 
appeared: there was nothiiig capable of 
human use but a heap of faggots in the 
corner, which: seemed intended forfttcL 
How slender is the accomlnodation whrcU 
Kature has provided for man ! and haw 
ftC9t»ty is the portion which our physical 
necessities require! ' ^ 

While ruminating upon this scene, and 
comparing past events with the objects 
before me, the dull whistling of the gale 
without gave place to the sound of foot- 
steps. ^Presently the door opened, and 
Clithero entered the apartment. His as- 
pect and guise were not essentially differ^ 
ent from those which he wore when att 
inhabitant of Soleburyi, 

To 
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f To find his hearth occupied by another,^ 
appeared to create the deepest surprise. 
H^ looked at me without any tokens of 
remembrance ! His features assumed ^ 
more austere expression ; and after scowl* 
ing on my person for a moment, v the 
withdrew his eyes, and placing in a cor^V 
ner a bundle which he bore in his hand^ 
be turned, and seemed preparing to with*- 
draw. 

I I was anxiously attentive to his de« 
meanour, and as soon as I perceived his 
purpose to depart, leaped on my feet to 
prevent it. 1 took his hand, and affec* 
tionately pressing it, said — *^ Do ycru not 
know me ? Have you so soon forgotten 
me who is truly your friend ?'* 

He looked ^t; mQ with som& attention ; 
t .1 N 3 but 
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but again withdrew his eyes, and placed 
htmsdf in silence onthe seat which I had 
left. I seated myself near him ; and a 
pause <3i mutual silence ensued. 



I. 



t My mind was full of the purpose that 
brought me hither; but I knew not 
in wiiat manner to communicate my 
ideas : «rreral times I opened my lips to 
speak, but my perplexity continued, and 
suitable words refused to suggest them*- 
selves. At length I said, in a confused 
tone-^** 1 came hither with a view to 
benefit a man with whose misfortunes his 
own lips have made me acquainted, and 
who has awakened in my breast the deep* 
est Byr6pathy. I know the cause and ex-- 
tent of his dejection ; I know the event 
which has given birth to horror and re- 
morse in hii heart : — he believes that by 

bis 
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\\\s nifeahs his patroness and benefactress 
has found an untimely death." 

These >rords produced a visible shock 
in my companion, which evinced that 1 
had at least engaged his attention. I 
jJl-Ocfeeded. 

" This unhappy lady was cursed with 
A wicked ahd linhatuial brother : she 
fcottCfeived a disproportionate affection for 
this brother, ^nd erroneously imagined 
that her fit6 wis blended with his — that 
their lives would necessarily terminate at 
the same period — and that, therefore, 
whoever was the contriver of his death, 
was likewise, by a fatal and invincible 
necessity, the author of her Own. 

K 4 ** Clithero 



".?. 
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** Clithero was her servant ; but was 
raised by her bounty to the station of her 
son, and the rank of her friend. Cli- 
thero, in self-defence, took away the life 
of that unnatural brother; and in that 
deed falsely, but cogently believed that 
he had perpetrated the destruction of his 
benefactress. 



** To ascertain the truth, Jie sought 
her presence : she was found ; the tidings 
of her brother's death were communi- 
cated, and she sunk breathless at his 
feet.^' 

At these words, Clithero started from 
the ground, and cast upon me looks of 
furious indignation. 

" And come you hither," he muttered, 

" for 
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I* for this end, to recount my offences, 
and drive me again to despair?" 

*' No," answered I, with quickness | 
*^ I come to outroot a fatal, but power* 
fttl illusion; I come to assure you tbat 
the woman with "whose destructidn ypH 

charge yourself, is not deadT 

,. ' • .. ■ • > 

: These words, uttered with the mosU 
emphatical solemnity, merely produced 
looks in which contempt was mingled 
with anger. lie continued silent. 

** I perceive," resumed I, '* that my 
yords are disregarded. Would to Hea« 
ven I were able to concfuer your incredur* 
lity, and shew you, Aot only the truth, > 
]|?ut the probability of my tale! Can^ 
you not confide in me ^ that Euphemia^ 

TSi 5 Lorimer 
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Lorimer is now alive, is happy, is the 
wife of Sarsefield — that her brother k for- 
gotten, and his murderer regarded with* 
out enmity or vengeance ?** 

He looked at me with a strange ex-* 
pressioa of contempt. 

" Come," said he, at length, *^ make 
^at thy assertion to be true: fall ou 
tby knees, and invoke the thonc^er 
of heaveik to light on tby head if 
thy words be false ! Swear that 
Euphemia Lorimer is alive, happy, for- 
getful of Wiatte, and compassionate of 
me! Swear that thou hast seen hdr, talked' 
with her, received from her own Kps the 
confession of her pit}^ for him who aimed 
a dagger at her bosom ! Swear that she i* 
Sarsefield's wife I^ 

I put 



1 put toy hands together, and lifting 
irty eyes to hedven, exclaimed — '* t 
tomply M^ith your conditions — I call the 
omniscient Clod to witness that £uphe- 
tfik Lorimer is alive— that 1 have seen 
hef with these eyes, have talked witfe 
heo hai'e inhabited thd same house for 
niorithS!" 

I'hese' asseverations were listened to 
with shuddering : he laid not aside, how- 

t 

ctet, an air of incredulity and contempt. 

*« Perhaps," said he, ** thou canst 
point out the place of her abode — canst 
guide me to the city, the street, the very 
door of her habitation ?'* 

^^ I can. 6he rises at this moment in 
the city of New-Yoi^k, in Broadway, in 
a bouse contiguous to the——" 

V 6 '' Tis 
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*' Tis well!" exclaimed my companion, 
in a tone loud, abrupt, and in the utmost 
degree vehement — ** 'tis well! Rash 
and infatuated youth ! thou hast ratified, 
beyond appeal or forgiveness, thy own 
doom — thou hast once more let loose my 
steps, and sent me on a fearful journey— 
thou hast furnished the means of detect- 
ing thy imposture! I will fly to the spot 
which thou describest; I will ascertaia 
thy falsehood with my own eyes: if she 
be alive, then am I reserved for the per- 
formance of a new crime ; my evil des- 
tiny will have it so.: if she be dead^ I 
shall make thee expiate." 

So saying, he darted through the door, 
and was gone in a moment, beyond my 
sight and my reach. I ran to the road, 
looked on every side, and called ; but my 

calls 
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calls were repeated in vain — he had fled 
with the swiftness of a deer. 

My own embarrassment, confosion, 
and terror were inexpressible. His last; 
words were incoherent : they denoted 
the tumult and vehemence of frenzy; 
they intimated his resolution to seek the 
presence of your wife. I had furnished, 
a clue which could not fail to conduct 
him to her presence. What might not 
be dreaded from the interview ! Clithero 
is a manisj^c : this truth cannot be con* 
cealed. Your wife can with difficulty 
preserve her tranquillity when his image 
occurs to her remembrance; what must. 
it be when he starts up before her in his 
neglected and ferocious guise, and armed; 
with purposes perhaps as terrible as those. 

whichL 
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which had formerly led hhfl f6 h» secret 
chamber and her bedside ! 

Hw meaning tras obscurely conveyed : 
lie talked of a deed ff>r the performance 
of nrhieh hi* malignant fate had reserved 
bifti, vhich was to ensue their meeting, 
in4 which was to dflfbrd disastrons tesfi- 
mbny of the infatuation which had led 
me hither. 

Heaven grant th^t some means may 
suggest themselves to ydu of intercepting 
bis approach ! Yet I know not what meansr 
<}an be conceived. Some miraculous 
chance may befrierfrf you; yet this is 
aearcely to be hoped: it is^ a visionary 
and fanftastie base cm which ta rest out 
«ecarity. 

I cannot 



I cannot forget that my unfortunate 
temerity has created this evil: yet who 
could foresee this consequence of my in- 
telligence ? I imagined that Clithero was 
merely a victim of erroneous gratitude, a 
slave of the errors of his education and 
the prejudices of his rank — that his un- 
derstanding M'as deluded by phantoms in 
the mask of virtue and duty, and hot, as 
you have strenuously maintained, utterly 
subverted. 

I shall not escape your censure^ but I 
shall likewise gain your compassion : I 
have erred, not through sinister or ma- 
lignant intentions, but from the impulse 
of misgoided indeed, but p owcrftil bene* 
Yolence. 



LETTER 
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LETTER in. 



To Edgar Huntly. 



New-York. 
EDGAR) 

After the fatigues of the day, I re* 
turned home. As I entered, my wife was 
breaking the seal of a letter; but, on 
seeing me, she forbchre, and presented^ 
the. kt tor to me. 

.*' I saw,^! 
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. '* I saw," said she, *' by the super- 
scription of this letter who the writer 
was ; so, agreeably to your wishes, I 
proceeded to open it ; but you have come 
just time enough to save me the trouble." 

This letter was from you : it contained 
information relative to Clithero- See 
how imminent a chance it was that saved 
my wife from a knowledge of its con- 
tents ! It required all my efforts to hide 
my perturbation from her, and excuse 
myself from shewing her the letter. 

I know better than you the character 
of Clithero, and the consequences of a 
meeting between him and my wife : you 
may be sure that I would exert myself to 
prevent a meeting. 

Th« 
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The method for ine to pursue was ex* 
tremely o))viou^. Clitliero is a lAaditl^n, 
wliose liberty is dangerous, and who re- 
quires to be fettered and imprisoned as 
the most atrocious criminaL 

1 hastened to the chief Magistrate, who 
fe my friend, and, by proper representa- 
tions, obtained from liim authority to 
seize Clithero wherever I should meet 
with him, and effeetually det>ar him from 
the perpetration 6f new mischiefs. 

New- York does not afford a place of 
confinement for lunatics as suitable to 
his case as Pennsylvania. I was desir* 
ous of placing him as far as possible from 
the place of my wife's residence. Portu* 
nately, there was a packet for l^hiladel- 
phia on the point of setting out on her 

voyage: 
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Toyage: this vessel I engagecrto wait a 
day or two, for the purpose of conveying 
him to the Pennsylvania hospital. Mean- 
while, proper persons were stationed at 
PowelVhook, and at the quays where 
the various stage-boats from Jersey ar- 
rivie* 

These precautions were effectual. Not 
many hours atter the receipt of your in* 
teiiigen<;e, this unfortunate man applied 
for a passage at Elizabeth town, was 
seized the moment he set his foot oa 
shore, and was forthwith conveyed to the 
packet, which immediately set saiL 

I designed that all these proceedings 
should be concealed from the servants ; 
but unfortunately neglected to take suit- 
able measures for hindering the letter 

which 
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which you gave me reason to expect on 
the ensuing day, from coming into their 
hands : it was delivered to my wife in 
my absence^ and opened immediately by 
her. 

You know what is at present her per- 
sonal condition ; you know what strong 
reasons I had to prevent any danger or 
alarm from approaching her : terror could 
not assume a shape more ghastly than 
this. The effects have been what might 
have been easily predicted : her own life 
has been imminently endangered, and 
an untimely birth has blasted my fondest 
hope. Her infant, with whose future 
existence so many pleasures were en- 
twined, is dead. 

I assure 



... -4 
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' I assure you, Edgar, my philosophy 
has not found itself lightsome and inactive 
under this burden. I find it hard to for* 
bear commenting on your rashness in no 
very mild terms : you acted in direct op- 
position to my counseli and to the plain- 
est dictates of propriety. Be more cir- 
cumspect and more obsequious for the 
future. 

You knew the liberty that would be 
taken of opening riiy letters ; you knew 
of my absence from home during the 
greatest part of the day, and the likeli- 
hood, therefore, that your letters would 
fall into my wife's hands before they 
came into mine. These considerations 
should have prompted you to send them^ 
under cover, to Whitworth or Harvey, 

with 
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with directions to give them immediately 
to me* 

Some of these events liappened in my 
absence; for I determined to accompany 
the packet myself, and see the madmaa 
safely delivered to the care of the hos^ 
pitaL 

I will not torture your sensibility hy 
recounting the incidents of his arrest and 
detention. You will imagine that his 
strong, but perverted reason exclaimed 
loudly against the injustice of his treat* 
ttient. It was easy for him to putreason 
his antagonist, and nothing but force 
could subdue his opposition. On me 
devolved the province of his jailer and 
his tyrant; a province which required a 
heart more steeled by spectacles of suf- 
4 fering, 
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fcring, an4, the cxfsrcisp of ccuelty, thaij 
mine had been. 

Scarcely had we passed Tha Narrmx 
wlien theluDS^tic, being suffered. to. AvaUc 
tjl>e deck, a^ na apprehensions were ei^^ 
tertain04 pf hisi escape iu such circun[i<^ 
stances^ threw himself overboard^ with 
a seeming intention to gain the shore* 
The boat was immediately, manned, ihQ 
fugitive was pursued ; but at the moment 
when his flight was overtaken, he forced 
himself beneath the surface, and Avas 
Been no more« 

With the life of this wi-etch let our re* 
grets and our forebodings terminate. He 
has saved himself from evils for which 
no time would have provided a remedy, 
from lingering for years in the noisom^^ 

dungeon 
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dungeon of a hospitaL Having no 
reason to continue my voyage, 1 put 
myself on board a coasting sloop, and 

■ • 

regained this city in a few hours. I 
persuade myself that ray wife's indispose 
fion will be temporary. It was impossible 
to hide from her the death of Clithero 
and its circumstances. May this be the 
last arrow in the quiver of Adversity !— 
Farewell I 



FINIi. 
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